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American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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THIS  ROOK  *  ,  .  AND  IT'S  FREE  '  N«w  York  Control  Rid^. 
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In  November 


Helping  the  grocer  sell  more 

CANNED  APPLESAUCE 


See  the  current  issues  of  American 
Grocer,  Chain  Store  Age,  Chain  Store 
(Management,  National  Grocers  Bul¬ 
letin  and  Progressive  Grocer  for  the 
latest  advertisement  in  our  series  to 


help  the  retail  grocer  become  a  better 
salesman  for  canned  foods.  This  is 
the  eighteenth  canned  food  product 
for  which  we  have  provided  practical 
sales  ammunition. 
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Note  the  evenness  of  the  thrifty  vines  shown 
growing  on  our  Breeding  Grounds  near  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho 

Blood  Tells  This  plot  yielded  33-fold  and  will  be  used  as 

basic  stock  seed  for  1935  increase. 


Center  shows  where  vines  have  been  pulled  in 
making  individual  plant  selections. 
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The  Seaung  of  Cans 
Under  Vacuum 
Opens  New  Possibilities 


No.  225  Vacuum 

Can-Closing 

Machine 


Alert  Canners  have  plans  for  new  and  pro¬ 
fitable  products  that  are  made  possible  by 
vacuum  sealing. 

Cameron  has  perfected  the  closing  machines 
that  attach  can  covers  in  a  Vacuum  Chamber. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  Chicag09  U*  S.  A* 


^seWeeP'^S 


Solvi"'°^ 
Good  HO 


2,700,000 

473,000 

2,000,000 


Soturdoy  Evening  Poit — Oct.  27 
Time^December  17 
Good  Housekeeping —Nov. 


c«»w»iv 


CircuMiofi 

HIr  P».._S.P».22  2,700,000 

MpenmgPw'  5.p 

^■Jeptember  17  2,000,000 

sTtAOOO 


You  have  seen,  from  time  to  time,  the  individual 
Canned  Foods  advertisements  which  Conlinenlal  has  heen 
running  in  national  publications.  But  to  convey  the  full  im¬ 
port  of  the  millions  of  favorable  impressions  being  piled  up 
month  after  month,  w'e  want  you  to  see  the  entire  current 
series,  here  reproduced.  Throughout  the  summer  and  fall 
these  forceful  advertisements  have  been  and  are  pounding 
away  at  the  old  unfounded  prejudices  against  canned  foods. 

Canners  everywhere  have  reported  tangible  evidence  that 
Continental’s  educational  crusade  is  exerting  a  tremendously 
beneficial  influence  both  wdth  consumers  and  in  the  trade. 
We  are  gratified  —  but  not  surprised  —  for  how  could  such  a 
campaign,  with  truth  as  its  weapon,  possibly  fail? 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


come  in  cans 
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SEVENTEEN  MILLION  TIMES 


WE  TELL THEM 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

WISCONSIN  started  out  the  Convention  season 
with  a  bang!  “The  canned  foods  industry  is 
sitting  on  top  of  the  world,”  was  not  only  on 
their  lips,  in  their  songs,  but  in  their  hearts.  And 
they  are  raring  to  go — not  in  a  headlong  plunge  into 
quantity  with  no  regard  to  quality.  Meet  these  live, 
wide-awake  business  men,  and  you  realize  the  change 
that  has  come  over  the  industry  in  the  past  decade. 
They  have  set  quality  on  a  high  pedestal,  and  under¬ 
neath  it  written  “In  hoc  signo  vinces.”  If  their  in¬ 
creased  acres  in  1935  produce  increased  yields,  and 
so  cases,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  cut-out  fields  that 
have  gotten  ahead  of  them,  to  throw  away  the  surplus 
that  is  not  up  to  par,  and  to  keep  the  average  quality 
high  and  worthy  of  praise.  Note  in  the  report  of 
their  Convention,  in  this  issue,  that  they  shatter  all 
precedent  for  canners  in  openly  acknowledging  that 
the  ’34  quality  was  off,  and  not  up  to  what  they  desired. 
This  was  due  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  season,  when 
no  one  could  tell  what  they  would  get,  because  in  the 
beginning  of  the  growing  season,  after  a  most  preten¬ 
tious  start,  the  heat  and  drought  seemed  certain  to 
have  ruined  everything.  Then  came  ideal  growing 
weather,  with  rains  and  the  crops  came  back.  Old 
Dame  Nature  had  merely  sheared  off  the  surplus  that 
would  have  been  embarrassing,  as  events  proved,  but 
at  the  time  scared  the  canners  dumb.  Some  were  cut 
into  more  deeply  than  others,  and  consequently,  there 
are  sores  remaining,  but  on  the  whole  the  dear  old 
lady  proved  a  great  friend  of  the  industry. 

And  to  those  traders  buried  in  the  canyons  of  the 
great  cities,  and  who  may  feel  that  the  Wisconsin  can¬ 
ners,  and  other  canners  too,  deceived  them  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  ultimate  packs,  we  recommend  this  con¬ 
sideration,  for  it  is  a  true  picture  of  the  situation; 
and  we  would  ask  them:  could  they  have  done  other¬ 
wise  if  they  had  been  in  the  canners’  shoes?  In  fact 
would  they  not  have  been  even  worse  scared? 

*  *  * 

We  are  taking  up  much  of  this  issue  with  the  Wis¬ 
consin  report,  and  we  urge  a  careful  reading  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Schroder’s  address,  of  the  report  of  Secretary 
Burr,  and  every  canner  in  the  country  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  report  of  Traffic  Manager  Thomas. 

Unfortunately  the  labeling  question  could  not  be 
acted  upon  definitely  by  the  Convention,  because  there 
is  nothing  definite  about  it  as  yet.  The  industry  has 


declared  itself  completely  in  favor  of  Descriptive  label¬ 
ing  and  unalterably  opposed  to  A,  B,  C,  or  grade  label¬ 
ing,  as  shown  by  the  Board  meeting  in  Chicago  the 
week  before.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  canners  are 
in  a  fog,  and  do  not  understand  what  it  all  means. 
Since  earliest  beginnings  every  canner  has  sold  on 
grade — Fancy,  Extra  Standard  or  Standard — and  now 
to  be  told  that  this  practice  is  to  be  abandoned,  leaves 
them  bewildered  and  uncertain.  We  have  stated  it  this 
way  so  as  to  explain  the  fog  they  find  themselves  in ; 
but,  of  course,  the  decision  is  not  as  drastic  as  that. 
It  refers  only  to  the  labeling  of  the  cans,  not  to  the 
selling. 

He  *  * 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  question  is  so  beclouded, 
and  we  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  dispel  the  fog 
and  make  it  crystal  clear.  The  above  statement  makes 
an  opening:  in  all  the  history  of  the  industry  to  date 
such  labeling  as  has  been  done  was  invariably  done 
for  the  buyer.  Realize  this  and  it  may  begin  to  clear 
for  you.  You  had  several  grades,  and  labels  for  each. 
You  know  the  grade  or  quality  of  each  brand  and  label, 
and  your  buyers  were  familiar  with  this  also.  There 
was  no  deception,  nor  attempted  deception  between 
you  and  your  buyers  on  this.  The  buyers  also  had 
sets  of  labels  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  retailers,  knew  degrees  of  quality  between 
them.  There  was  no  deception  there,  either.  Big 
firms  of  canners  who  had  made  their  brands  famous 
throughout  the  country,  spent  fortunes  to  acquaint  the 
consumers  of  their  goods  with  the  quality  they  might 
always  expect  under  those  brands  Persuaded  by  the 
advertising  the  consumers  tried  the  brands,  and  found 
that  the  goods  backed  up  the  claims.  That  is  good 
merchandising,  and  to  the  extent  that  new  customers 
were  induced  to  try  the  brands,  new  consumers  were 
informed.  But  in  none  of  these  labeling  devices  was 
the  consumer  ever  informed  by  the  label  itself.  Other 
than  the  canner,  his  brokers,  and  his  buyers,  and  the 
clientele  formed  by  the  advertised  brands,  the  world 
had  to  accept  every  can  as  an  experiment,  if  not  in 
actual  distrust.  In  other  words  the  information  did 
not  carry  through  to  the  consumer.  That  is  and  has 
been  the  great  shortcoming  in  all  canned  foods  labels. 

Price  has  never  been  an  indication,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  a  decided  detriment  to  the  further  increase  of 
canned  foods  consumption,  for  it  was  here  that  all 
manner  of  deception  crept  in,  to  the  disgust  of  the 
consumers. 

It  is  this  unbusiness-like  method  of  merchandising 
the  canned  foods  packs  that  they  are  trying  to  correct, 
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because  the  consuming  public  has  risen  up  and  is  de¬ 
manding  :  “Tell  us  what’s  in  the  can,”  and  they  mean 
before  they  are  forced  to  put  down  their  money  for  it, 
and  find  out  only  by  opening — and  therefore  ruining 
— the  can.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  demand,  and  it  is  utterly  unfair  to  attribute  this 
to  some  fanatical  women,  seeking  notoriety.  There  is 
not  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  canning  business  for  a 
year,  nor  a  broker,  nor  a  jobber,  who  has  not  been 
repeatedly  asked  by  his  friends  and  neighbors,  since 
the  first  cans  of  food  were  offered  on  the  market,  “Tell 
us  how  to  buy  good  canned  foods.”  Is  there  anything 
unfair  about  that  question?  Yet  there  is  not  a  single 
one  of  you,  removed  from  the  labels  you  know,  who  is 
not  as  completely  at  sea  as  the  one  asking  the  ques¬ 
tion,  or  the  rest  of  the  world.  What  kind  of  a  way 
is  that  to  merchandise  anything? 

That  will  answer  the  canner  who  asks  “Why  all  this 
pother  about  informative  labeling?”  It  merely  means 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  label  must  carry 
through  to  the  consumer,  and  not  stop  at  the  wholesale 
buyer.  It  means  that  the  far-sighted  canner  will  build 
his  label  so  that  it  will  tell  the  intending  purchaser 
what  may  be  found  in  the  can,  which  cannot  be  seen 
through,  and  tell  it  in  a  way  that  the  consumer  will 
understand,  not  requiring  the  services  of  a  technical 
expert  to  interpret  it,  nor  knowledge  of  crops  or  prod¬ 
ucts,  nor  a  technical  understanding  of  methods  of  pro¬ 
cessing.  The  little  housewife  knows  her  foods ; 
knows  what  she  wants  to  put  on  her  table,  and  if  she  is 
helped  in  buying  canned  foods  she  will  be  grateful, 
and  will  respond  with  increased  use  of  them. 

The  industry  is  right  in  believing  that  a  full  descrip¬ 
tive  label  is  best.  But  after  you  have  built  this  per¬ 
fect  description  of  the  contents  of  the  can  she  will 
wish  to  make  her  choice,  and  will  unavoidably  ask: 
“Well,  what  grade  is  this?”  She  reserves  to  herself 
the  right  to  make  a  choice ;  she  knows  there  is  the  best, 
the  next  best,  and  the  ordinary,  and  she  will  naturally 
ask  which  of  these  does  this  description  indicate.  For 
that  reason  we  consider  the  debate  between  “grades” 
and  “description”  as  merely  beclouding  the  whole 
issue,  as  both  must  go  on  the  label.  Neither  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itself.  Above  all,  this  question  must  be  clearly 
and  honestly  answered  or  we  will  have  made  our  con¬ 
dition  worse  than  ever.  To  give  an  evasive  answer 
will  react  badly ;  to  give  an  incomplete  answer  will  only 
offend. 

It  is  time  we  got  down  to  tacks  and  did  something 
definite,  and  stopped  the  arguments — and  worse.  “Tell 
us  what’s  in  the  can”  is  the  mandate. 

*  *  * 

The  wholesale  grocers  associations,  and  the  great 
chain  buyers  will  all  be  in  Chicago,  some  of  them  hold¬ 
ing  their  meetings,  at  the  time  the  canners  meet  there 
in  annual  Convention,  and — 

“It  has  been  decided,”  says  the  Brokers  Association, 
“that  the  32nd  Convention  of  the  National  Food  Brok¬ 
ers  Association  will  be  held  beginning  at  10  o’clock 
A.  M.,  Saturday,  January  12th,  1935,  with  the  closing 
session  not  later  than  Monday  morning,  January  14th, 
1935.” 
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The  canners  will  be  the  game,  the  brokers  will  do 
the  stalking,  and  the  buyers  will  do  the  slaying — 
unless  the  canners  come  rigged  out  in  armor.  A  free 
field  and  no  interference — except  loud  wails  from  can¬ 
ners’  meetings  that  their  members  are  being  kept 
away  from  the  sessions,  and  even  louder  yelps  from 
the  big  Machinery  Show,  with  possibility  of  throwing 
open  the  big  Show  every  hour  of  the  Convention,  morn¬ 
ing,  noon  and  night,  in  retaliation.  It  is  going  to  be 
a  grand  “show,”  no  doubt  about  it. 

But  Mr.  Canner,  while  you  will  be  anxious  to  sell 
futures,  and  will  wish  to  contact  your  broker,  and  the 
big  buyers,  you  will  need  more  backbone  than  you  have 
ever  shown  yet,  or  you  will  have  your  eye-teeth  taken 
away  from  you.  Every  old  gag  to  rig  the  market — 
which  means  to  break  your  price  down — will  be  em¬ 
ployed.  There  will  be  more  futures  sold  at  Chicago 
this  coming  Convention  than  ever  before;  and  that  is 
all  right,  provided  you  sell  at  a  profit.  Why  sell  your¬ 
self,  and  your  whole  year’s  operations,  into  bondage, 
at  a  loss,  just  to  keep  a  hated  competitor  from  getting 
the  business  ?  It  is  early  but  you  will  need  all  the  time 
left  to  steel  yourself  against  this  danger.  Keep  this 
in  mind: 

There  will  be  no  carry  overs,  in  any  line,  and  so 
your  1935  packs  will  come  upon  even  barer  mar¬ 
kets  than  did  the  1934  packs.  Good  prices  will, 
therefore,  rule  all  during  the  season,  clear  up  to 
the  finish  of  the  packs,  about  this  time  next  year. 

If  quality  is  maintained,  good  prices — higher  than 
those  offered  for  futures — will  rule  next  Fall,  re¬ 
gardless  of  size  of  packs.  If  quality  be  forgotten, 
disregarded,  prices  will  break — and  your  futures 
will  be  rejected  on  quality. 

Paste  that  in  your  hats  and  take  it  to  the  Convention 
with  you.  , 

*  *  * 

Pardon  the  liberty  our  types  took  with  your  name, 
Mr.  Austem;  but  by  any  name  you’re  just  as  good — 
and  that’s  plenty! 
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SOMETHING  NEW 

BUT  THOROUGHLY  PROVED  IN  ACTUAL 
CANNERY  OPERATION 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 

INCREASES  PRODUCTION. 
IMPROVES  QUALITY. 
DECREASES  PACKING  COSTS. 

Mechanically  removes  splits  and  sLins.  Eliminates  cloudy  liquor  and  sediment 

For  full  particulars,  address 

540  W.  Poplar  Ave.  THE  scon  VINER  CO.  coiu^bus,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Scott  Improved  Green  Pea  Viners  and  Viner  Feeders 


Landreths^  Stringless  | 

Green  Pod  Bean 

This  is  the  Finest  Green  Pod  Bean  for  canning  to  be  had. 
it  is  a  selection  of  Burpees  Stringless  Green  Pod,  a  Bean 
we  have  worked  on  for  the  past  six  years,  it  will  produce 
from  10%  to  15%  more  weight  in  pods  per  acre  than  the 
Burpees.  It  is  a  decidedly  better  Bean. 

If  you  are  going  to  plant  a  Green  Pod  Bean  this  year, 
by  all  means  plant  Landreth  Stringless  Green  Pod. 

Write  for  price  on  this  Bean,  or  for  prices  on  any  other 
varieties  of  seed  you  need  for  Spring  planting. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PA. 

Business  Founded  1784.  150  Years  in  Business. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


SOME  readers  will  recall  an  earnest  plea  in  this 
column  that  canners  refrain  from  kidding  them¬ 
selves  in  order  that  they  might  also  not  be  caught 
attempting  to  kid  others.  Concrete  examples  of  these 
kidding  matches  did  not  occur  to  the  writer  at  the 
time  the  article  was  written  but  we  see  plenty  of  them 
each  day. 

Take  just  the  matter  of  future  canned  pumpkin. 
Canners  contracted  certain  amounts  for  future  deliv¬ 
ery,  filled  their  orders  at  agreed  upon  prices,  and 
found  plenty  of  transient  pumpkin  available  for  can¬ 
ning  after  the  future  pack  and  a  reasonable  amount 
for  stock  had  been  canned.  What  did  they  do?  They 
agreed  in  many  instances  to  pay  the  farmers  just 
enough  for  them  to  make  day  wages  hauling  pumpkin 
to  the  canning  factory,  kept  labor  employed  a  few  days 
longer,  and  what  do  we  see  today? 

The  November  12th  issue  of  our  magazine  says  of 
canned  pumpkin,  “The  canning  of  pumpkin  is  about 
done  and  the  market  is  stronger.”  “2V2’s  are  quoted 
at  80c,  etc.”  Well,  2i/o’s  may  have  been  quoted  at  this 
figure  but  chain  stores  are  advertising  two  21/4  cans 
of  canned  pumpkin  at  fifteen  cents!  Jobbers  taking 
in  future  contracts  at  prices  higher  than  those  quoted 
by  some  at  present  are  compelled  to  take  a  loss  or  else 
permit  their  customers  to  be  out  of  line  with  leading 
competition.  A  splendid  course  to  pursue  if  canners 
want  to  discourage  the  buying  of  futures  in  the  most 
emphatic  fashion!  Here  is  a  glaring  example  of  how 
they  “kid”  themselves  and  try  without  success  to  kid 
buyers. 

Other  operators  sent  letters  to  their  trade,  earlier 
in  the  season,  in  which  they  outlined  in  no  uncertain 
manner  the  extreme  shortages  in  their  packs  and  their 
inability  to  support  sales  with  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  support.  “Why,”  'they  said,  “it  will  be  folly 
for  us  to  advertise  our  line,  no  matter  how  much  we 
wish  to  do  so,  because  our  pack  is  so  short  we  will  be 
fortunate  if  our  brands  are  remaining  in  any  retail 
stocks  after  January  first.” 

Next  we  read  beautiful  advertisements  in  leading 
National  publications  telling  housewives  how  they  may 
earn  prizes  totaling  thousands  of  dollars  by  simply 
entering  a  sales  contest  and  competing  successfully. 
The  same  canners’  mailing  clerks,  who  mailed  letters 
dripping  with  sentimentality  in  connection  with  the 


short  packs  in  all  lines,  are  now  busy  mailing  tear 
sheets  to  customers  telling  them  how  much  is  being 
done  toward  maintaining  consumer  demand  for  their 
products.  Once  in  a  while  such  sales-promotional 
material  reaches  the  desks  of  executives  who  have  be¬ 
lieved  all  earlier  epistles,  which  have  outlined  what  a 
tough  time  canners  would  have  this  winter  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  keep  their  goods  in  retailers’  stocks  for  the  con¬ 
sumers  who  would  positively  demand  them  no  matter 
what  the  price !  When  thinking  buyers,  operating  co¬ 
operative  advertising  groups,  have  refrained  from 
asking  for  support  of  their  sales  programs  by  canners 
because  of  short  packs,  and  then  find  the  same  can¬ 
ners  are  spending  money  for  national  advertising,  and 
also  for  co-operative  advertising  in  some  markets 
where  pressure  was  apparently  applied  by  distributors 
who  demanded  such  support,  the  canner  doing  the  kid¬ 
ding  will  find  himself  in  a  sad  position.  You  can’t 
fool  all  the  people  all  the  time ! 

There  are  ninety-nine  chances  to  a  hundred  that 
codes  in  the  food  field  will  be  maintained  and  enforced, 
especially  in  those  parts  having  to  do  with  loss-leader 
selling.  We  will  see  then,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
winter,  little  if  any  selling  below  the  code  minimum 
mark  up,  but  you  now  begin  to  read  considerable  about 
the  sad  plight  of  the  “white  collar  worker.”  You’ll 
hear  more  about  him  as  prices  continue  to  advance. 
This  consumer,  the  large  class  of  office  workers,  glori¬ 
fied  sales  drivers,  etc.,  are  not  in  a  position  to  work 
back-yard  gardens.  Their  supplies  of  home-canned 
foods  are  limited. 

It  is  on  them  canners  must  depend  in  large  part  for 
the  continuance  of  their  business. 

Short  packs  or  not,  stocks  of  canned  foods  must  be 
merchandised  this  fall  and  winter  just  as  they  have 
always  been.  Furthermore,  prices  having  advanced 
on  foods  outside  of  those  in  cans,  opportunities  will  be 
offered,  as  the  winter  season  comes  on,  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  canned  foods  instead  of  the  “fresh” 
variety. 

If  any  canner  has  been  kidding  himself  that  he  is 
going  to  get  safely  by  this  year,  and  spends  only  such 
sums  as  he  sees  fit  for  merchandising  support  of  his 
line,  and  only  in  those  markets  he  has  selected,  while 
the  major  part  of  his  trade  moves  his  pack  merrily 
because  there  has  been  a  short  pack  and  little  carry¬ 
over,  he  is  due  for  a  rude  awakening. 
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SUPERIOR  SEEDS 

For  The  Canning  and  Pickling  Industries 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  and  SONS,  Milford,  Conn. 

Branches  and  Shipping  points — TOLEDO,  O.,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  MILFORD,  CONN. 


MASTER  MARGLOBE 

When  you  want  a  better  Tomato  than  you 
have  been  using  try  our  MASTER  MAR- 
GLOBE.  It  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  a  Tom¬ 
ato  will  ever  be:  smooth,  good  deep  scarlet 
color,  very  solid,  with  few  seeds  and  is 
wonderfully  productive. 

THE  PRITCHARD  is  another  exceptionally 
fine  variety,  slightly  smaller  and  somewhat 
earlier  than  Marglobe. 

We  are  growers  of  a  complete  line  of  all 
seeds  for  canners  use: 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  BEET,  TOMATO, 
PUMPKIN,  SQUASH 
Correspondence  Invited. 


AVARS  Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 

PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in  the 
fill.  _ 

Large  Brine  Tank  Insures  hot 
brine  at  all  times. 


PEVOLV/NC  HOPPER- 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


W  LIQUID 
^ADJUSTMENT 


STEAM 

COIL 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 

FOR  FILLING 
1  PEAS.  BAKED  BEANS. 
LIMA  BEANS.  RED 
KlDNEi  BEANS.  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN.  HOMINY 
DICED  BEETS.  DICED 
CARROTS  Etc. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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Those  of  you  who  have  been  arranging  to  spend  a 
very  little  here,  and  a  little  there,  in  markets  where 
you  feel  you  simply  must  do  something,  while  you 
argue  in  the  remainder  that  the  scarcity  of  goods  will 
prevent  you  from  doing  in  them  the  things  you  would 
like  to  do,  had  better  sit  down  now  in  your  offices  and 
be  certain  before  you  stop  communing  with  yourselves 
that  you  have  not  been  trying  to  kid  several  good  cus¬ 
tomers,  as  far  as  merchahdising  support  is  concerned. 

A  reasonable  merchandising  campaign  is  called  for 
in  every  market  where  you  have,  expect  to  get,  or  wish 
to  mafntain  distribution.  Once  in  a  while  you  still 
find  a  canner  sticking  closely  to  established  routine  of 
merchandising  and  advertising,  and  when  you  do  you 
will  also  find  a  company  kidding  themselves  that  they 
are  getting  away  with  something.  The  retail  dealer 
is  still  the  neck  of  the  distribution  bottle.  Pack  a  fine 
lot  of  goods,  sell  them  to  live  wire  distributors,  adver¬ 
tise  to  the  housewife  successfully,  and  if  you  forget 
the  retail  dealer  you  will  find  your  overflow  of  goods 
from  your  factory  to  the  home  impeded  by  the  fellow 
who  must  eventually  sell  the  goods  unless  he,  too,  is  in 
accord  with  your  distribution  program. 

Close  co-operation  by  canners  this  season  with  dis¬ 
tributors  will  be  necessary,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
in  connection  with  sales  to  families  whose  incomes 
have  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  advance  in  the 
cost  of  living  You  must  check  carefully  in  order  that 
your  goods  will"  be  offered  to  consumers  at  prices  they 
can  afford  to  pay  instead  of  being  held  for  the  long- 
profit  the  retailer  feels  he  will  make,  if  and  when  he 
sells  the  goods  he  has  under  your  labels. 

The  surest  way  to  insure  this  is  for  you  to  engage  in 
co-operative  advertising  with  groups  doing  this.  If 
you  hesitate  about  tying  yourself  up  to  a  lengthy  pro¬ 
gram,  agree  to  pay,  say  one  hundred  dollars,  for  the 
performance  of  certain  clearly  defined  services.  Say 
the  pricing  of  your  line  at  reasonable,  business-attract¬ 
ing  prices  twice  a  month  for  four  months,  the  display¬ 
ing  of  your  line  in  windows  and  on  the  counters. or 
floors  of  members  of  the  co-operative  group,  and  a' 
good  write-up  in  all  sales  bulletins  issued  to  members 
in  connection  with  ads  to  run  on  your  products.  You 
can  easily  check  on  movement  of  goods  from  distribu¬ 
tors  stocks  and  if  sales  volume  warrants  you  can  raise 
the  figure  later. 

Remember  though,  if  you  have  any  idea  you  may 
want  to  sometime  engage  in  merchandising  or  adver¬ 
tising  support  of  any  co-operative  group  and  you  have 
not  done  so  thus  far  in  this  season,  arrange  to  do  so 
at  once.  Next  spring  or  summer  may  be  too  late. 
The  large  growth  of  co-operative  advertising  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  is  proof  the  voluntary 
group  in  the  grocery  business  is  here  to  say.  I  do  not 
claim  all  are  equally  efficient  in  doing  a  job  for  a  can¬ 
ner  or  manufacturer,  but  your  knowledge  of  each  in 
your  territory  will  promptly  indicate  the  ones  with 
whom  you  wish  to  work. 

If  you  start  such  co-operative  plans,  offer  them  to 
all  those  you  feel  worthy  of  your  support.  Do  not  kid 
yourself  into  believing  you  can  help  some  and  neglect 
others. 


With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

ACMA’S  CONVENTION 

EW  YORK  is  the  temporary  capital  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  food  and  grocery  industry  this  week,  with 
leading  representatives  from  all  divisions  of  the 
trade  here  for  the  annual  convention  of  the  Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel. 

A  number  of  leading  canners  are  attending  the  ses¬ 
sions,  many  brokers  have  “come  to  town”  for  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  many  wholesale  grocers  are  also  here  for 
the  meetings,  among  the  latter  being  J.  W.  Herscher, 
Arjay  Davies,  and  J.  W.  Morey,  all  former  presidents 
of  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
and  Milton  W.  Griggs,  president  NAWGA  leader. 

AGMA’S  convention  sessions  are  being  held  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  the 
organization,  and  a  full  program  has  been  provided, 
with  three  sessions  daily.  Code  and  related  matters 
are  accounting  for  much  of  the  discussion. 

Highlighting  the  convention  is  the  disclosure  that 
the  much-publicized  “master  code,”  which  had  been 
written  off  as  a  dead  issue  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
trade  as  the  result  of  its  tortuous  passage  through  the 
red  tape  channels  of  the  nation’s  capital,  has  at  last 
emerged  as  a  real  factor  in  the  industry’s  regulation. 
According  to  Armin  W.  Riley,  Administrator  of  Di¬ 
vision  6  of  NRA,  in  charge  of  food  codes,  eight  industry 
branches  have  already  filed  application  to  bring  their 
operations  under  the  provisions  of  the  master  code, 
with  other  industry  branches  expected  to  take  similar 
action.  Administrator  Riley  gives  it  as  his  belief  that 
“pride”  has  been  a  stumbling  block  which  many 
branches  of  the  industry  have  found  it  difficult  to  sur¬ 
mount  in  finally  arriving  at  a  decision  to  place  their 
operations  under  the  master  code. 

Inasmuch  as  each  industry  group  will  have  its  own 
code  authority  operating  under  the  provisions  of  the 
master  code,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  pride  enters 
into  the  picture,  unless  it  be  that  some  of  those  who 
in  discussing  the  master  code  voiced  the  belief  that 
it  could  never  be  “put  over,”  are  now  reluctant  to  con¬ 
fess  their  bad  judgment  in  this  respect. 

BROKERS  ADVANCE  CONVENTION  DATES 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers’  Association  has  decided  to  advance  its 
convention  dates  for  the  1935  meeting,  following  a 
canvass  of  its  members  in  which  an  overwhelming  sen¬ 
timent  for  such  action  was  disclosed. 

In  compliance  with  this  decision,  the  first  business 
session  of  the  brokers’  organization  will  be  held  on  Sat¬ 
urday  morning,  January  12,  with  the  closing  session 
scheduled  for  Monday  morning,  January  14.  The  an¬ 
nual  banquet,  hitherto  an  outstanding  feature  of  the 
brokers’  annual  gathering,  will  be  omitted  entirely. 

( Contin  ued  on  Page  31 ) 


BOOST 

QUALITY! 


AVOID 

WASTE 
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The  ONLY  SAFE  RoedI 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 

Separates  tender  peas  from  others 
with  hair-line  accuracy*  enabling  the 
canner  to  pack  the  finest  of  fancy 
peas — and  to  get  the  highest  possible 
l>ercentage  of  them!  Peas  graded 
with  the  Lewis  find  a  quick  market 
and  they  command  a  premium! 


NON-CORROSIVE  SYRUP 
AND  BRINE  SYSTEM 

Employs  all  the  latest  and  most 
improved  methodsof  syrup  manu¬ 
facture.  All  foreign  substance  is 
collected  in  baskets  leaving  prod¬ 
uct  perfectly  clean. 


Boost  Quality  and  Avoid  Waste — these  are  the  pea  canner’s 
big  success  signals. 

Quality  peas  are  always  in  keenest  demand.  With  the  right 
*  kind  of  equipment  it’s  so  easy  to  make  a  quality  pack. 

Higher  labor  and  raw  material  costs  seem  here  to  stay,  too. 
So  it’s  more  essential  than  ever  to  throw  wasteful  methods 
and  machines  overboard. 

Mail  in  the  coupon  for  your  copy  of  General  Catalog  No.  200 
showing  all  new  and  modernized  equipment  in  the  Sprague- 
Sells  line. 


SPRAGUE -SELLS  BLANCHER 

Another  machine  invaluable  to  the  canner 
who  wants  to  get  the  maximum  yield  of  fancy 
peas.  This  Blancher  will  not  crush  or  damage 
the  tenderest  peas.  It*s  a  profit-builder  and 
reputation-maker — and  the  sturdiest  blanch¬ 
ing  unit  ever  offered  to  canners. 


OLNEY  DUO-WASHER  AND  SEPARATOR 

Gets  all  the  light  and  heavy  trash  and  spray 
washes  as  well.  Especially  designed  with 
double  capacity  for  intermittent  peak  loads 
on  one  line.  Cuts  down  waiting  time  from 
vining  to  canning  promoting  greater  delicacy 
of  flavor. 


TWIN  REEL  CLOVERLEAF  PEA  GRADER 

Cloverleaf  principle  poeitively  prevents  whipping  or  snaking.  Peas 
are  handled  far  more  gently,  are  separated  with  utmost  accuracy  and 
the  saving  of  peas  formerly  mis-graded  is  amazing. 


OTHER  MACHINES  IN 
OUR  PEA  AND  BEAN 
LINE 

Gooaeneck  Conveyors 
Elevators  and  Boots 
Large  Rotary  Graders 
Picking  Tables 
Rotary  Washers 
Storage  Hoppers 
Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Bean  Cleaners 
Bean  Baking  Ovens 
Cook  Room 
Equipment 
Aphis  Control 
Equipment 
Ete.,  etc. 


SHAKER  WASHER 

Indispensable  in  the  cannery.  Thoroughly  re¬ 
moves  splits,  skins,  dirt,  etc.  from  peas,  as  well  as 
many  other  products.  Furnished  with  conven¬ 
tional  slotted  screens  or  with  new  grille-type 
screens  at  buyer’s  option. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  ALL  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SEND  • 
FOR  I 
TMIJ  I 
BOOKi 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORP. 
DiviRion  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 
HOOPESTON.  ILLINOIS 
Please  aend  me  without  obligation 
your  new  General  Catalog  No.  200. 
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Wisconsin 
Canners  Meet 


THE  BIG  GUNS 

Harvey  Burr,  Secretary  A.  F.  Schroder,  President 


Experienced  conventionites  long  ago  realized 
that  the  annual  Convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Can¬ 
ners  Association  ranks  next  in  importance  and 
attendance  to  the  National  Convention,  and  this  year 
was  no  exception.  This  year’s  meeting  was  held  at 
the  splendid  Hotel  Schroeder,  in  Milwaukee,  November 
12th  and  13th.  On  the  Sunday  evening  preceding  the 
meeting  the  supply  “boys”  and  brokers  began  assemb¬ 
ling  in  goodly  numbers,  and  likewise  not  a  few  of  the 
canners.  The  grand  ballroom  had  been  arranged  in 
a  series  of  booths,  separated  by  neat  brass  railings, 
with  comfortable  chairs  and  tables,  but  no  material  ex¬ 
hibits,  as  that  is  prohibited  by  their  Association.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  meeting  this  became  the  rallying  point  of  the 
crowds.  Heads  of  the  supply  concerns,  as  well  as  the 
representatives  “take  in”  this  meeting,  and  with 
hardly  an  exception  they  reported  a  quite  fair  busi¬ 
ness  this  year,  and  a  very  bright  outlook  for  1935.  A 
short-lived  rumor  that  seed  deliveries  might  be  dis¬ 
appointing  was  promptly  scotched  by  the  canners 
themselves  who  admitted  that  deliveries  generally 
were  in  full,  and  wherever  slightly  cut  through  drought 
damage,  they  were  given  optional  deliveries  on  other 
worth-while  strains.  Machinery  men  reported  better 
sales  and  widespread  interest  in  new  orders.  The  big 
blow  of  the  depression  cleared  out  the  weak  branches 
leaving  the  canning  industry  in  a  stronger  financial 
condition  than  ever,  and  credits  are  now  on  a  short- 
time  reasonable  basis.  The  ghost  of  fear  has  van¬ 
ished  and  confidence  rules  between  sellers  and  buyers. 
It  was  generally  acknowledged  that  canned  foods,  as 


Mix  Pleasure  With  Business 

President  .and  Secretary  report  conditions/ 
make  recommendations  —  Traffic  Manaser 
proves  his  worth  —  May  advertise  Wis¬ 
consin  canned  foods  —  Label  question 
postponed  —  Kraut  Section  reports  — 
Officers  re-elected 


an  industry,  leads  all  other  industries  in  this  country 
in  the  soundness  of  its  condition. 

So  the  Convention  was  one  of  happy  canners  and 
hopeful  supply  men. 

Sunday  night  the  Board  of  Directors  held  its  annual 
dinner,  entertaining  visiting  Secretaries — Frank 
Shook,  John  Street,  Roy  Irons,  representing  both  Kraut 
and  the  Ohio  Canners,  Ye  Editor  and  some  other 
guests,  and  headed  by  genial  “Gus”  Schroeder,  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  these  Wisconsin  canners  are  perfect  hosts.  If 
the  world  knew  what  splendid  judges  of  good  foods 
these  men  are  it  would  seek  even  more  eagerly  for 
Wisconsin  canned  foods,  as  the  product  of  experts. 
Following  the  dinner  the  Board  went  into  session  on 
the  Association’s  business. 

MONDAY  LUNCHEON,  FIRST  SESSION— The 
Convention  proper  opened  with  a  Luncheon  in  the 
banquet  room,  at  12.15,  Dutch  treat,  and  nearly  200 
sat  down  to  a  very  tasty  meal.  There  were  no  inter¬ 
ruptions  to  this  in  the  way  of  speeches  or  music,  and 
the  time  was  used  to  cement  acquaintances. 

Following  the  meal,  in  the  same  room.  President 
Schroeder  called  the  Convention  to  order,  introducing 
Mr.  W.  H.  Burkop  of  the  Employers  Liability  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Wausau,  Wis.,  who  explained  many 
points  of  interest  and  importance  to  employers,  in  the 
avoidance  of  accidents,  and  said  the  company  had  a 
group  plan  by  which  the  canners  could  get  protection 
at  low  cost. 

Routine  business  of  calling  the  roll,  etc.,  over.  Presi¬ 
dent  Schroeder  reported  on  his  stewardship  as  follows : 
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LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners*  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


Robins  Retort 


CANNING 

MACHINERY 

for  all  the  various  fruits, 
vegetables,  sea  foods,  etc. 

Write  for  catalog. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co., 

Incorporated 

Lombard  Concord  &  West  Falls  Are. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINERS 

Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  are  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  viners  for  the  packer  and  grower. 
They  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out 
of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  during  the 
hulling  process.  They  effect  an  improvement 
in  quality  because  the  peas  saved  are  the  most 
tender  ones  that  are  in  the  vines,  and  because 
they  will  thresh  young  and  tender  peas  very 
efficiently.  The  savings  effected  are  large 
and  important  to  every  pea  packer. 

The  reasons  for  these  savings  are  due  to 
many  exclusive  patented  features.  An  exam¬ 
ple  is  found  in  the  curved,  forwardly  inclined 
beaters  that  hit  the  pods  more  often  and  uti¬ 
lize  larger  surfaces  of  the  beaters.  The  agit¬ 
ator  saves  many  liberated  peas. 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the  viners  and 
the  low  up-keep  cost  also  appeals  to  users. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  »  WISCONSIN 

JlUo  Manufacturen  of 

VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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Opening  Address  of  President  A.  F.  Schroder 

IN  opening  this  Thirtieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Wisconsin 
Canners’  Association  it  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  most  cordially 
welcome  everyone  in  attendance.  The  Wisconsin  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  our  exhibitors  are  always  glad  to  play  host  to  our 
many  friends,  associates  and  members,  on  this  annual  occasion. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  past  year,  I  find  that  the  Wisconsin 
Canners’  Association,  and  the  industry  as  a  whole,  has  experi¬ 
enced  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  one  of  the  most  important 
years  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  Of  course,  the  high  spot 
of  the  year  just  past  has  been  the  development  of  the  NR  A 
code  for  the  canning  industry.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  review 
for  you  the  various  steps  and  procedure  that  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  code.  I  would  like  to  call  your  special  attention, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  the  Wisconsin  Canners’  Association 
has  taken  a  very  active  and  aggressive  part  in  all  of  the  con¬ 
ferences,  meetings,  and  hearings  that  were  made  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  code  project.  Your  Board  of  Directors  and  Officers 
have  at  all  times  attempted  to  voice  the  opinions  and  ideas  of 
our  membership  here  in  Wisconsin,  and  have  day  after  day 
throughout  the  year,  been  in  active  touch  with  all  the  various 
national  committees  that  have  worked  so  diligently  on  the  com¬ 
plex  job  of  writing  the  code.  It  is  interesting  for  me  to  note  at 
this  time  after  several  years  as  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
Canners’  Association  that  a  great  many  of  the  elements  of  the 
code  as  we  have  it  today,  are  of  the  same,  identical  character, 
and  cover  many  of  the  same  points  as  many  of  our  Wisconsin 
Canners’  Association  plans  and  projects  have  attempted  to 
cover  for  many  years  past.  I  refer  particularly  to  those  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  code  under  the  general  heading  of  “Fair  Trade 
Practice  Rules  and  Regulations.” 

CODE — The  provisions  of  the  code  relating  to  wages  and 
marketing  as  applied  to  Wisconsin  canners  have  not  been  bur¬ 
densome,  as  in  many  years  past,  the  industry  in  this  state  has 
been  operating  under  certain  State  regulations  that  are  not 
greatly  different  from  those  specified  in  the  code.  I  am  glad 
to  report  at  this  time  that  your  State  Code  Compliance  Com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  your  Board  of  Directors,  find  that  there 
has  been  an  almost  100  per  cent  compliance  with  the  wage  and 
hour  specifications  of  the  code  in  this  state  this  past  year. 
There  have  been  a  few  minor  violations,  due  primarily  to  mis¬ 
understanding,  and  there  have  been  a  few  who  object  strenu¬ 
ously  to  any  code  at  all.  But  general  problems  of  code  com¬ 
pliance,  so  far  as  wages  and  hours  are  concerned,  has  not  been 
at  all  a  difficult  one,  in  this  state.  I  believe  that  practically 
every  Wisconsin  canner  has  made  an  honest  effort  to  abide  by 
the  code  and  realizes  that  there  is  a  very  definite  fundamental 
value  to  the  industry  as  a  whole  to  be  found  in  the  code. 

As  you  recall  at  our  meeting  last  year  and  for  several  months 
thereafter,  a  great  deal  of  effort,  time  and  money  were  put 
forth  by  your  association’s  officers  on  the  problem  of  marketing 
agreements  for  peas,  beans,  corn  and  other  commodities.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  review  the  history  of  this  project.  Many 
meetings  were  held  and  your  Marketing  Agreement  Committee 
made  an  honest  and  sincere  effort  to  first  obtain  the  opinions 
and  reactions  of  the  membership  hei’e  in  Wisconsin  and  voiced 
these  opinions  and  reactions  at  the  conferences  and  hearings  in 
Washington  and  Chicago.  Of  course,  you  recall  that  a  very 
definite  difference  of  opinion  has  developed  on  allocation  and 
control  of  production.  This  has  been  one  of  the  things  that  has 
been  talked  about  at  our  annual  meetings  in  years  past.  How¬ 
ever,  when  we  came  face  to  face  with  the  actual  problem  of 
production  control  and  allocation  under  the  AAA  in  our  Agree¬ 
ment  Plan,  I  think  the  entire  industry  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  came  to  full  and  complete  realization  of  what  production 
control  really  means  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  definitely  and 
conclusively  enforce  such  control  through  any  governmental 
agency.  I  believe  that  every  one  who  thinks  straight  on  the 
problem  of  control  of  production  on  any  commodity  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  that  commodity  must  come  about  through  the  personal 
decisions  and  plannings  of  each  individual  canner.  These  deci¬ 
sions  and  plans  must  be  reached  and  made  after  each  individual 
canner  has  obtained  all  possible,  accurate  information  relating 
to  the  acreage,  purchasing  power  and  demand,  and  sales  outlet. 

FERTILIZER — One  of  the  other  perplexing  problems  that 
confronted  this  association,  and  the  industry  as  a  whole,  in  this 
state  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  extremely  low  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  canning  crops,  due  primarily,  of  course,  to 


adverse  weather  conditions.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  improvement  in  both  quality  and  yield  per  acre  can  be 
brought  about  in  this  state  by  paying  more  attention  to  the 
questions  of  soil  fertility,  cultural  methods,  and  seed  improve¬ 
ments. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  but  that  the  use  of  the 
correct  type  of  commercial  fertilizer,  and  more  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  and  a  continuation  of  our  seed  improve¬ 
ment  program,  are  going  to  be  absolutely  necessary  if  Wiscon¬ 
sin  is  going  to  maintain  its  position  in  competition  with  other 
canning  states.  I  should  like  to  definitely  recommend  to  the 
officers  of  the  Association  for  this  next  year,  and  the  years  to 
come,  a  project  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  seed  companies,  to  work  toward  a  definite  and  progres¬ 
sive  improvement  along  these  lines. 

For  years  past  the  efforts  of  this  association  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  our  products.  In 
spite  of  these  annual  campaigns,  and  the  talks  and  preaching 
that  have  emanated  from  our  association  about  this  problem  of 
quality,  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline  in  the  general  quality 
of  Wisconsin  canned  foods.  Of  course,  I  realize  that  a  good 
portion  of  this  decline  has  been  definitely  caused  by  adverse 
weather  conditions,  but  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact,  also,  that 
a  demand  for  cheap  food  during  the  years  just  past  has  stimu¬ 
lated  the  production  of  standards  at  the  expense  of  Wisconsin’s 
reputation  for  a  quality  pack. 

This  practice  of  packing  volume  in  order  to  make  money,  at 
the  expense  of  quality,  is  one  that  should  be  definitely  discarded, 
if  this  industry  is  going  to  continue  on  a  substantial  basis  here 
in  Wisconsin.  There  is  a  vast  fund  of  current  and  new  infor¬ 
mation  available  concerning  the  problem  of  packing  quality 
canned  foods,  and  there  are  also  many  new  types  of  equipment, 
all  of  which  will  help  make  a  quality  pack,  if  used  intelligently. 
However,  this  new  information  and  new  equipment  amount  to 
nothing  at  all  if  the  raw  product  coming  from  the  field  is  of 
low  grade,  and  the  processor  sets  out  deliberately  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  season  to  pack  standard  quality  and  nothing  else. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  if  every  canner  would  strive  to  pack 
quality  instead  of  quantity,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  alloca¬ 
tion,  as  this  would  take  care  of  the  acreage,  and  would  create 
a  consumer’s  demand  for  your  products. 

ASSOCIATION  FINANCES  AND  MEMBERSHIP 
You  will  notice  from  our  Treasurer’s  report  that  the  travel 
and  expense  resulting  from  trips  of  our  various  committees 
and  officers  to  Washington,  on  the  code  and  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  questions,  placed  an  unexpected  burden  on  our  treasury 
this  past  year.  The  short  pack  of  1933,  and  for  two  years  prior 
to  that,  has  greatly  reduced  our  association  income  also.  As 
you  all  know,  it  became  necessary  to  authorize  an  assessment 
in  order  to  meet  current  expenses  and  keep  our  association  go¬ 
ing.  A  definite,  sincere  and  constructive  attempt  has  been  made 
to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  Madison  office  and  all  other 
items  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum.  The  assessment  was 
authorized  and  I  am  glad  to  report  has  been  paid  in  by  almost 
100  per  cent  of  our  membership.  This  indicates  a  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  members  and  your  Board  of 
Directors  greatly  appreciates  your  attitude  in  this  matter.  Your 
delegates  and  officers  contributed  freely  of  their  time,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  the  money  for  traveling  expense,  in  practically  all  cases 
when  it  was  required  that  they  attend  various  conferences  and 
meetings  at  Washington  in  regard  to  the  code.  May  I  urgently 
recommend  to  the  Resolutions  Committee  at  this  time  that  recog¬ 
nition  be  given  to  those  of  our  members  who  so  freely  con¬ 
tributed  their  time  and  money  in  your  interest. 

Your  Board  has  given  definite  consideration  to  the  problem  of 
association  finances  for  next  year,  and  has  proposed  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  our  by-laws  which  we  think  will  help  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem,  if  this  amendment  is  approved  when  it  comes  up  for  your 
consideration  at  this  meeting. 

I  have  observed  the  operations  of  the  Madison  office  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past,  both  as  a  director,  as  treasurer,  and  this  year 
as  your  president.  I  have  been  amazed  at  the  extremely  large 
volume  of  work  that  is  turned  out  of  that  office  every  day,  and 
the  efficiency  with  which  it  is  handled.  To  a  member  who  is  not 
active  on  the  committee  or  serving  on  the  board  of  directors, 
there  may  be  some  questions  from  time  to  time  as  to  just  what 
is  accomplished  at  the  Madison  office,  but  I  am  sure  that  those 
of  you  who  have  been  down  there,  or  who  have  taken  your 
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problems  to  that  office,  can  verify  the  statement  that  our  invest¬ 
ment  in  association  dues  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  invest¬ 
ments  that  we  have  and  one  that  we  cannot  allow  to  “go  by 
the  board,”  due  to  lack  of  support. 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  membership  this  past  year 
and  several  new  applications  are  under  consideration  at  this 
time.  There  is  always  a  problem  in  the  association  membership 
as  to  just  how  and  where  to  draw  the  line  between  services  to 
members  and  services  to  non-members.  Practically  all  of  the 
code  problems,  all  the  legislative  problems,  both  state  and  na¬ 
tional,  directly  influence  and  effect  every  canning  company  in 
the  state,  regardless  of  whether  that  company  is  a  member  of 
the  association  or  not.  Most  certainly  it  is  unfair  to  expect  the 
paid-up  members  to  carry  the  burden  of  all  of  this  general  ser¬ 
vice,  and  allow  those  who  are  not  members  a  “free  ride.”  There 
is  no  reason,  as  I  see  it,  why  every  canning  company  in  Wis¬ 
consin  should  not  be  a  member  of  our  association.  You  owe  it 
to  yourselves,  your  company,  your  stockholders,  your  growers, 
and  to  the  industry  as  a  whole.  If  you  will  check  the  savings 
our  association  effects  for  each  canner  during  the  year  you  will 
readily  see  that  it  is  many  times  the  amount  of  your  dues. 
Many  of  these  problems  will  be  discussed  in  detail  by  our  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  and  by  the  report  of  our  traffic  manager  later  on 
in  the  program. 

This  Wisconsin  Canners’  Association  on  its  Thirtieth  Birth¬ 
day  has  a  record  of  constructive  accomplishments  second  to 
none.  It  is  recognized  throughout  the  industry  as  a  growing 
organization,  and  is  ready  to  serve  its  members  and  the  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole  in  every  way  possible. 

As  I  have  observed  the  work  of  this  Association  at  the  Madi¬ 
son  office  this  past  year,  I  am  inclined  to  think  of  it  as  a  can¬ 
ners’  clinic,  more  than  as  a  canners’  trade  association.  There 
is  not  a  day  passes,  but  someone  of  the  members,  and  oft-times 
dozens  of  them,  either  phone,  write,  or  come  in  personally  with 
some  problem  that  always  receives  efficient,  courteous  attention. 
These  problems  are  many  and  varied  in  character.  The  relation 
which  has  been  established  there  with  the  University  and  the 
various  state  bureaus  is  of  the  finest  type.  I  know  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  member  objects  in  his  own  heart  to  regulation 
and  interference  by  governmental  agencies.  However,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  statutory  control  by  these  governmental 
bodies  and  the  only  way  we  can  understand  and  abide  by  these 
control  measures  is  by  the  medium  of  an  efficiently  managed, 
carefully  directed  headquarters  office,  such  as  we  have  at 
Madison. 

May  I  make  a  personal  appeal  to  all  of  our  old  members, 
and  to  every  new  member  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  a  con¬ 
tinued  active  interest  and  support  in  all  of  our  association 
affairs  and  problems.  The  sky  is  the  limit  so  far  as  our  service 
is  concerned  and  no  problem  is  too  small  that  it  will  not  receive 
prompt,  efficient,  and  courteous  consideration. 

Now,  in  closing,  may  I  express  my  personal  gratitude  and 
appreciation  for  your  loyalty  and  support  during  the  past  tur¬ 
bulent  year.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  serve  as 
your  President.  It  was  an  obligation  that  I  have  attempted  to 
fill  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  always  keeping  in  mind  the  best 
interests  of  the  greatest  number,  and  with  careful,  fair  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  opinions  and  thoughts  of  those  of  our  members 
who  have  not  been  in  full  accord  with  all  that  we  have  attempted 
to  accomplish.  May  I  extend  to  the  incoming  officers  my  best 
wishes  for  a  successful  administration,  and  my  urgent,  sincere 
request  that  they  let  nothing  interfere  with  the  continuation  of 
the  affairs  of  the  association  on  a  constructive,  equitable,  truly 
representative  basis,  and  serving  our  members  individually  and 
looking  always  to  the  best  interests  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Treasurer  Wm.  M.  Blodgett  made  his  report  here, 
showing  receipts  of  $15,423.60,  and  disbursements  of 
$15,341.94,  leaving  a  balance  of  $81.66.  Members 
were  furnished  with  the  detailed  figures,  including  the 
extra  assessment  expenses  and  disbursements,  and  the 
entire  account  was  certified  to  as  correct  by  Public 
Accountant  E.  A.  Virchow. 

Secretary  J.  E.  DeMaster  made  a  verbal  report,  say¬ 
ing  the  items  were  all  covered  in  Executive  Secretary 
Burr’s  report. 

The  election  of  Directors  was  the  next  order  of  busi¬ 
ness  but  some  of  the  groups  had  not  finished  their 
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work,  and  this  went  over,  and  the  list  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  report. 

The  chairman  next  called  upon  Traffic  Manager 
F.  L.  Thomas,  and  his  report  ought  to  be  good  reading 
to  all  members,  and  a  hint  to  other  canners’  associa¬ 
tions,  as  to  the  value  such  an  officer  is  in  dollars  and 
cents.  Here  it  is: 

Traffic  Manager's  Report 

Everyone  has  been  furnished  with  a  condensed  report  of 
the  operation  of  the  Traffic  Department.  Nearly  every  mem¬ 
ber’s  freight  bills  were  checked  up  at  the  close  of  last  year,  and 
the  number  of  members  who  have  sent  in  their  freight  bills 
covering  their  operations  this  year,  or  those  on  whom  I  have 
called  and  obtained  freight  bills  is  very  small.  However,  I  have 
filed  and  have  pending  for  filing  148  overcharge  claims  aggre¬ 
gating  $1,400.00.  Have  also  filed  three  complaints  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  asking  for  rate  adjustment 
and  reparation  amounting  to  $2,200.00. 

Would  strongly  urge  that  all  canners  who  have  not  sent  in 
their  freight  bills  for  auditing  do  so  at  once.  This  for  several 
reasons — not  only  to  get  your  money  out  on  overcharges,  but 
most  important  of  all  is  that  due  to  the  financial  condition  of 
certain  railroads,  there  is  some  possibility  that  several  railroads 
might  go  into  the  hands  of  receivers  and,  in  such  event,  the 
collecting  of  overcharge  claims  becomes  a  very  complicated  af¬ 
fair,  as  such  claims  have  to  be  filed  through  the  Court  or  receiv¬ 
er,  who  of  course  in  receivership  assumes  jurisdiction  over  the 
railroad  and  requires  “proof  of  claim”  papers  which  are  com¬ 
plicated  and  require  complete  filling  out  and  appearance  before 
a  Notary  Public.  Also,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  may  pass  legislation  requiring  that  overcharge 
claims  be  filed  in  a  very  short  period,  possibly  not  to  exceed  six 
months  from  the  date  shipments  move.  I  expect  to  call  on 
several  members  in  the  near  future  picking  up  their  freight 
bills  but  do  not  wait  for  me  to  call — send  them  in. 

The  most  important  item  on  this  condensed  report  is  that  with 
reference  to  the  37  railroad  undercharge  or  balance  due  bills 
amounting  to  $914  which  I  audited  and  rejected.  Just  because 
a  railroad  agent  presents  you  with  an  undercharge  bill,  and 
possibly  puts  up  a  sob  story,  is  no  reason  why  this  bill  should 
be  paid  immediately.  About  65  per  cent  of  these  bills  are  in 
error  in  some  manner  and  payment  is  not  due.  Under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  pay  a  balance  due  bill  but  refer  your  agent  to  this 
office.  This  will  save  you  money,  time  and  trouble  and  if  the 
amount  is  due,  will  of  course  recommend  payment.  If  it  is  not 
due,  will  handle  to  a  conclusion  with  the  Accounting  Depart¬ 
ment  with  the  railroad. 

The  next  item  on  this  report  is  that  having  reference  to  the 
saving  made  on  the  tin  can  rate  adjustment  which  I  estimate 
to  be  approximately  $42,000.00.  On  April  4,  1933,  the  I.  C.  C. 
announced  their  decision  on  the  tin  can  rate  case  which  had 
been  in  litigation  since  1928  and,  while  they  did  not  make  any 
definite  order,  they  did  make  certain  recommendations  with 
reference  to  what,  in  their  opinion,  would  constitute  a  fair  and 
reasonable  rate  on  tin  cans.  Their  decision,  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  were  so  clouded  in  ambiguity  and  peculiar  situation 
that  it  was  virtually  impossible  for  either  the  railroads  or  the 
shippers  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  their  decision.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  they  recommended  that  the  tin  can  rates  which  had  been 
in  effect  many  years  be  increased  not  less  than  50  per  cent, 
with  a  maximum  in  some  cases  to  60  per  cent,  of  first  class, 
and,  in  other  cases  55  per  cent  of  first  class.  And  upon  actually 
testing  out  the  findings  of  the  Commission,  I  determined  that 
Wisconsin  canners  would  have  their  rates  increased  from  20  per 
cent  to  as  high  as  152  per  cent  of  the  old  rates,  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  increase  to  the  industry  of  approximately  $70,000.00. 
Numerous  conferences  were  held  with  the  railroads  who  were 
up  against  a  very  stiff  proposition  in  interpreting  and  applying 
the  Commission’s  decision.  Several  trips  were  made  to  Chicago 
with  the  result  that  the  old  rates  were  continued  in  effect  until 
January  1,  1934,  which  enabled  several  canners  to  move  their 
storage  cans  in  under  the  old  low  rate.  Conference  was  held 
with  the  carriers  on  November  15,  1933,  and  the  railroad  had 
almost  decided  to  apply  40  per  cent  of  first  class  minimum 


14,000  pounds  for  a  36  foot  car  on  tin  cans  into  Wisconsin  and 
all  surrounding  states.  However,  we  prevailed  on  them  to  re¬ 
duce  this  to  35  per  cent  of  first  class  with  a  minimum  of  18,000 
pounds  on  any  size  car,  gaining  a  concession  of  5  per  cent  under 
their  figures  and  as  the  average  loading  of  tin  cans  is  approxi¬ 
mately  19,000  pounds  per  car  on  No.  2  cans,  the  18,000  pound 
minimum  would,  of  course,  be  far  better  than  the  lower  mini¬ 
mum  dependent  upon  the  size  of  equipment  furnished.  And 
while  I  did  not  agree  to  the  35  per  cent  basis  of  rates,  I  felt 
that  tin  can  rates  should  not  exceed  30  per  cent  of  first  class 
with  a  minimum  of  16,000  pounds,  the  opposition  was  too  much 
and  as  Wisconsin  would  receive  far  better  treatment  than  some 
of  the  other  canning  states  to  the  east  of  us,  and  also  west  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers  and  in  Illinois,  and  also 
apparently  40  per  cent  of  first  class  was  becoming  standard  for 
the  movement  of  tin  cans,  decided  that  our  interests  lay  with 
going  along  with  the  other  shippers,  rather  than  possibly  throw¬ 
ing  this  whole  situation  up  in  the  air  and  ultimately  getting 
spanked  by  a  higher  basis  as  the  I.  C.  C.  decision  itself  calls 
for  a  higher  rating,  and  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  they 
would  reverse  themselves  and  give  a  lower  basis.  However, 
figuring  the  difference  between  what  the  Commission  recom¬ 
mended  and  what  was  finally  adopted  and  made  effective  showed 
a  difference  of  approximately  $42,000.00.  With  regard  to  this 
tin  can  rate  situation,  might  state  that  I  am  far  from  satisfied 
with  the  adjustment  and  at  the  first  opportunity,  it  is  my  expec¬ 
tation  to  develop  some  method  seeking  and  obtaining  proper 
rates  especially  to  the  more  distant  canning  points  in  Wisconsin. 

The  next  item  has  reference  to  the  savings  to  canners  and 
buyers  in  having  the  present  reduced  rates  established  by  the 
railroads  to  meet  motor  truck  and  motor  ship  competition  con¬ 
tinued  until  June  30,  1935.  These  rates  are  only  temporary 
and  are  subject  to  cancellation  or  withdrawal  at  any  time  the 
railroads  find  that  such  rates  are  not  holding  the  traffic  to  the 
rails. 

Other  items  on  this  “condensed  report”  are  almost  self- 
explanatory.  However,  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  item 
relating  to  the  order  of  the  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion,  pertaining  to  the  exemption  granted  the  canning  industry 
from  observing  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  canning  crops  from  farm  to  factory  or  viner. 
Under  the  law  as  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
any  person  transporting  property  for  hire  or  compensation  is 
required  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  public  convenience,  obtain  an 
operator’s  permit  for  each  truck  so  engaged,  file  and  observe 
certain  rates  and  charges,  in  fact,  place  themselves  under  the 
same  regulation  as  railroads,  bus  operators  and  other  common 
or  contract  carriers.  Knowing  that  this  law  would  affect 
nearly  every  canner,  I  appeared  before  the  Commission  at  vari¬ 
ous  times,  presented  evidence  as  to  the  hardship  and  expense 
which  would  be  encountered  both  by  the  canner  and  farmer  as 
well  as  any  other  person  transporting  canning  crops,  and  ob¬ 
tained  specific  exemption  for  the  canning  industry.  This  saved 
every  canner  an  immense  amount  of  expense,  work  and  worry 
and  am  in  hopes  that  we  can  continue  the  exemption.  However, 
certain  interests  such  as  milk  haulers,  cheese  factories  and  oth¬ 
ers  are  complaining  that  we  are  receiving  preferred  treatment. 

SHIPPING  INSTRUCTIONS 

I  believe  it  advisable  to  call  your  attention  to  a  bulletin  I 
issued  some  time  ago  pertaining  to  the  habit  many  buyers  and 
brokers  have  of  specifying  “Ship  via  cheapest  route,”  “Lowest 
rate,”  “Route  via  best  or  lowest  rate,”  etc.,  etc.,  on  buying  or¬ 
ders.  This  passes  the  “buck”  entirely  to  the  canner  and  leaves 
too  much  leeway  for  buyers  to  come  back  and  claim  that  had 
shipment  moved  via  such  and  such  a  route  that  a  lower  rate 
would  have  applied.  Several  canners  have  been  “stuck”  on 
this  proposition. 

In  the  event  that  you  receive  an  order  from  a  broker  or 
buyer  with  any  such  phrase  or  indefinite  shipping  instructions, 
would  suggest  that  you  wire  the  buyer  or  broker,  collect,  re¬ 
questing  him  to  give  you  definite  routing  instructions  as  to  how 
he  wants  shipment  to  go  forward  and  the  exact  route  desired, 
and  then  follow  out  such  routing  explicitly. 

A  good  safe  rule  to  follow  out  is  to  notify  buyer  that  if  he 
anticipates  movement  via  any  route  other  than  all  rail  he  must 
give  you  positive  instructions  as  to  routing  and  junction  points. 
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This,  especially,  where  movement  via  either  the  Federal  Barge 
Line  or  the  Mississippi  Valley  Barge  Line  is  concerned.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  repeatedly  ruled  that  a 
shipper  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  lower  rates  applicable  via 
water  movement  MUST  SHOW  ON  BILL  OF  LADING  exact 
routing  desired. 

Many  “cheapest  routes”  entail  diversion  from  rail  to  water, 
exchange  bill  of  lading  where  part  of  the  movement  is  via  “all 
water  routes”  such  as  the  Federal  Barge  Line  from  Chicago 
to  New  Orleans  thence  to  Pacific  Coast  or  Houston,  Texas, 
or  unloading  of  cars  into  boats,  etc.,  etc.,  and  you  can  not 
afford  to  take  a  chance  in  endeavoring  to  read  the  buyer’s  or 
broker’s  mind. 

Would  further  suggest  that  in  those  cases  where  buyer  speci¬ 
fies  “cheapest  route”  or  “lowest  rate”  that  you  stand  firm  on 
the  assumption  that  buyer  desires  the  CHEAPEST  ALL  RAIL 
RATE  and  hold  to  that  interpretation. 

Prior  to  1928  Wisconsin  enjoyed  a  very  profitable  and  grow¬ 
ing  market  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  and  data  I  compiled 
sometime  ago  indicated  that  of  our  1926  pack,  we  moved  617 
cars  into  Virginia,  Carolinas,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Florida  and  Kentucky,  and  in  1933  we  moved  144  cars,  or  a 
decrease  of  84  per  cent.  Into  the  Southwestern  States  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  Texas,  Arkansas,  we  moved  in  1926  a  total  of  975  cars, 
and  in  1933,  314  cars,  or  a  decrease  of  65  per  cent.  While  to  a 
certain  extent  this  decrease  was  due  to  economic  and  poor  crop 
conditions,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  1928  the  I.  C.  C. 
announced  their  decision  establishing  35  per  cent  of  first  class 
as  a  proper  rating  on  canned  foods.  This  decision  of  the  I.  C.  C. 
was  the  first  class  rate  case  wherein  they  fixed  the  measure  of 
rates  to  apply  on  canned  foods.  Through  rates  were  not  fixed 
by  the  Commission  from  Wisconsin  into  these  southern  states, 
but  a  combination  of  rates  applied,  although  our  competitors 
east  of  Chicago  do  have  a  through  basis  of  rates  which  gives 
them  a  decided  advantage.  I  have  tried  numerous  times  to 
obtain  relief,  in  fact,  at  the  present  time,  have  the  subject  up 
with  the  carriers  and  have  pointed  out  to  them  that  due  to  the 
abnormal  high  rates  from  Wisconsin  into  the  south,  Wisconsin 
canners  had  lost  customers  of  long  standing  to  Atlantic  Coast 
canners  and  others  more  favorably  situated,  and  that  unless  a 
drastic  reduction  in  rates  was  made  that  we  might  just  as  well 
forget  that  people  south  of  the  Ohio  River  could  use  our 
products. 

In  the  southwestern  states,  the  I.  C.  C.  again  established  35 
per  cent  of  first  class  to  apply  on  canned  foods,  and  in  justifica¬ 
tion  for  establishing  this  basis  they  stated  that  the  value  per 
pound  of  canned  foods  influenced  their  determination,  although 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  there  were  no  canning  interests 
presenting  any  testimony  whatever  in  that  case,  but  values  were 
obtained  from  a  few  jobbers. 

Due  to  extremely  low  water  rates  from  Baltimore  to  Houston 
and  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  ranging  from  24c  to  a  present  rate 
of  32c  plus  an  extremely  low  inland  rail  or  trucking  rate,  it 
has  been  possible  for  Atlantic  Coast  canners  to  invade  lower 
Texas  cities  of  Houston,  Galveston,  Waco,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth, 
San  Antonio,  also  New  Orleans,  Pensacola  and  other  gulf  ports 
at  a  freight  rate  ranging  from  8c  to  50c  per  cwt.,  or  from  2c 
to  10c  per  dozen  under  Wisconsin,  our  average  rate  into  lower 
Texas  being  80c.  And  information  I  obtained  sometime  ago 
indicated  that  the  movement  of  canned  foods,  including  peas 
and  corn,  from  the  Atlantic  ports  into  Texas  had  almost  tripled 
the  last  two  years.  Several  months  ago,  a  proposal  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  carriers  requesting  reduction  in  rates  to  meet  this 
competition,  and  while  the  southwestern  lines  and  Wisconsin 
lines  are  willing  to  make  a  reduction  in  rates,  there  has  been 
some  rate  difficulty  encountered  mainly  due  to  the  I.  C.  C.  de¬ 
cision,  and  it  may  be  sometime  before  an  adjustment  can  be 
m^ide. 

You  of  course  will  recall  very  distinctly  that  on  December  3, 
1931,  there  was  a  general  revision  in  class  rates  throughout  the 
entire  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  This  upon  orders  and  decisions  of  the  I.  C.  C.  and  from 
a  record  made  in  hearings  and  evidence  submitted  based  on  con¬ 
ditions  as  existed  from  1922  to  1929.  Our  commodity  rate  was 
cancelled  and  canned  foods  placed  on  35  per  cent  of  first  class, 
the  immediate  result  being  that  we  lost  many  customers 
throughout  the  middle  west,  small  lot  buying  was  accelerated 


and  all  business  lines  turned  to  motor  trucking  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  which  further  tended  to  split  sales  up  into  smaller  units 
and  demoralize  competitive  situations.  However,  the  railroads 
quickly  became  cognizant  of  this  situation  and  the  maladjust¬ 
ment  of  rates  ordered  in  by  the  I.  C.  C.,  we  appeared  before 
the  traffic  executives  and  obtained  a  reduction  in  rates  on  canned 
foods  approximating  18  per  cent,  there  being  a  clause  in  the 
I.  C.  C.  decisions  which  permitted  the  railroads  to  reduce  their 
rates  to  meet  actual  competitive  situations.  These  rates  are  all 
published  with  a  short  expiration  date,  are  not  permanent  but 
subject  to  change  and  will  continue  in  effect  only  so  long  as 
their  need  exists. 

Several  months  ago.  Congress  passed  the  Railroad  Pension 
Law.  There  were  also  certain  wage  awards  made  by  the  United 
States  Labor  Board.  The  operation  of  the  NRA  and  various 
codes  and  agreements,  so  the  railroads  maintain,  created  an 
increased  cost  of  all  commodities  used  by  them,  approximately 
20.4  per  cent,  and  the  railroads  petitioned  the  I.  C.  C.  for  au¬ 
thority  to  increase  freight  rates  on  virtually  every  commodity 
manufactured,  as  well  as  coal,  lumber,  textiles,  steel,  etc.  On 
canned  foods  they  proposed  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  with  a 
maximum  of  5c  per  cwt.  and  estimated  that  these  increased 
rates  requested  would  amount  to  $170,000,000  while  their  in¬ 
creased  cost  due  to  operation  of  the  Pension  Law,  wage  awards, 
codes,  etc.,  would  be  $300,000,000.  There  is  of  course  consider¬ 
able  merit  to  their  request.  We  all  know  that  they  are  having 
a  hard  row  to  hoe.  Many  railroad  branch  lines  are  ceasing 
operating  and  it  appears  certain  that  unless  some  relief  is  af¬ 
forded  them  that  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  until  the  majority 
of  railroads  will  be  in  receivership  with  a  consequent  loss  to 
bond  holders,  most  of  which  are  large  insurance  companies  and 
various  financial  institutions.  Past  experience  has  demonstrat¬ 
ed  very  forcibly  in  our  own  industry  what  an  increase  in  trans¬ 
portation  costs  will  do. 

The  I.  C.  C.  started  hearings  early  last  month  on  the  rail¬ 
roads  proposal  and,  while  I  have  not  attended  any  of  these  hear¬ 
ings,  as  it  costs  money  to  travel,  I  do  know  that  the  shipping 
interests  for  the  most  part  all  over  the  country  are  protesting 
any  advances. 

Experience  we  have  had  the  last  several  years  with  canned 
foods  increased  rates,  tin  can  rates,  etc.,  has  very  closely  put 
us  out  of  the  picture  in  the  more  distant  markets,  and  it  is  my 
expectation  to  attend  the  I.  C.  C.  hearing  in  Chicago  Friday  of 
this  week,  and  present  evidence  protesting  any  further  freight 
rate  advances,  as  I  do  not  believe  that  an  increase  in  freight 
rates  is  the  answer  to  the  railroads’  problem  in  securing  ade¬ 
quate  revenues. 

There  has  been  too  much  governmental  interference  in  busi¬ 
ness,  too  much  regulation  of  this  and  that,  too  much  of  deciding 
important  issues  by  theorists  who  apply  conditions  as  existing 
in  the  twenties  to  the  unknown  future,  and  deciding  questions 
on  a  record  made  when  conditions  were  normal  and  everybody 
had  money  to  spend.  The  corner  where  prosperity  hangs  out 
is  still  quite  a  long  distance  away  and  I  believe  that  the  quick¬ 
est  way  for  the  railroads  to  regain  revenues  and  lost  tonnage 
is  not  by  advancing  rates  but  rather  seeking  proper  legislation 
to  place  all  transportation  on  an  equal  footing. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  report  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Burr. 

Executive  Secretary’s  Report 

IN  making  this  annual  report,  I  desire  to  present  in  the  short¬ 
est  possible  length  of  time  the  more  important  association 
projects  and  accomplishments,  discuss  the  outstanding  problems 
which  are  confronting  the  industry  at  this  time,  and  present  for 
your  consideration  certain  recommendations  that  are  believed 
to  be  for  the  general  good  of  the  Wisconsin  canning  industry 
and  each  member  individually. 

I  never  have  been  and  am  not  now  afraid  of  a  reasonable 
surplus  over  and  above  the  current  demand  for  our  products 
each  year.  Mind  you,  I  said,  a  reasonable  surplus.  We  need 
this  surplus  to  absorb  the  fluctuations  in  consumptive  demand 
between  one  packing  season  and  another,  and  to  offset  the  haz¬ 
ards  of  crop  failures.  It  is  a  healthy  condition  to  have  a  re¬ 
serve  supply  back  there  in  those  warehouses,  safely  held,  well 
financed,  and  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  not  get  paniky  and 
dump  this  surplus  on  to  the  market  at  destructive,  cut-throat 
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prices.  Surplus  that  is  held  under  any  other  circumstances  or 
conditions  is  dangerous  and  I  trust  that  the  experience  of  the 
years  just  past  has  definitely  impressed  this  fact  upon  our 
minds  in  such  a  way  that  our  own  individual  judgment  as  to 
what  we  plan  to  do  in  1935  and  thereafter  will  be  definitely 
infiuenced  by  that  kind  of  reasoning. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  many  influences  other  than  just 
the  volume  of  unsold  surplus  that  have  created  havoc  in  our 
price  structure  during  recent  years.  Credit  restrictions,  poor 
financing,  unethical  sales  procedure  and  sales  tactics  and  other 
bad  practices  at  various  times  have  all  contributed  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  share  to  the  losses  which  canners  have  experienced  each 
year  in  merchandising  this  surplus.  Now,  the  results  of  such 
tactics  and  procedures  are  certainly  evident  to  everyone.  If  the 
lesson  taught  by  this  experience  has  made  a  lasting  impression 
in  our  minds  and  will  result  in  the  management  of  our  indi¬ 
vidual  companies  being  placed  on  a  more  ethical  basis,  then  the 
elforto  which  your  association  has  put  forth  all  of  these  years 
in  bringing  this  lessoji  home  has  been  well  worth  while.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you~feel  that  the  welfare  of  your  individual 
company  depends  primarily  upon  the  degree  with  which  you 
can  buy  your  raw  products  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  employ 
your  labor  at  the  lowest  possible  wage,  and  pack  the  largest 
possible  volume  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  sell  your  product 
at  cut-throat  prices  in  competition  with  your  neighbors,  then 
the  efforts  have  been  in  vain  and  the  old  jungle  law  will  again 
prevail. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  never  again  will  any  definite  attempt 
through  governmental  authority  be  made  to  restrict  production. 

I  even  doubt  if  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  will  ever  see 
fit  to  collectively  or  officially  limit  production  of  canning  crops 
in  this  state  again.  This  may  surprise  many  of  you,  but  it  is 
my  frank  personal  opinion  based  upon  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion  over  a  long  period  of  time.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  collectively  and  officially 
should  devote  its  sincere  effort  to  what  might  be  termed  an 
annual  educational  program,  designed  to  place  before  each  of 
cur  members,  individually,  the  best  available  and  most  reliable 
facts  and  information  concerning  total  pack,  warehouse  stocks, 
carry-over,  consumptive  demand,  volume  of  sales,  price  levels, 
distribution  in  the  trade  areas,  and  all  of  the  other  important 
elements  that  will  assist  our  members  individually  in  formulat¬ 
ing  a  sound  operating  program  for  their  company  each  year. 
Your  individual  judgment  thus  fortified  must  prevail  and  an 
honest,  sincere  attempt  made  on  your  part  to  plan  your  produc¬ 
tion  and  sales  program  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  yourself, 
and  permit  you  to  obtain  your  share  of  the  business  each  year 
in  fair,  ethical  competition  with  your  neighboring  canners. 
With  such  a  pi’ogram  in  operation,  guided  by  an  intelligent, 
far-sighted  management,  I  predict  that  this  industry  as  a 
whole,  and  each  element  of  it,  will  move  forward  year  after 
year,  maintaining  and  improving  its  position  each  year  with 
profit  and  satisfaction  to  its  owners.  Nature  will  always  pro¬ 
vide  some  sort  of  a  crop,  be  it  large  or  small.  Let  us  plan 
to  take  that  crop,  preserve  it  in  the  most  efficient  manner  pos¬ 
sible,  pack  the  highest  possible  quality,  and  then  go  about  the 
job  of  merchandising  whatever  pack  comes  in  a  sane,  sensible, 
intelligent  manner. 

SALES  AND  DISTRIBUTION — With  control  of  production, 
allocation,  etc.,  rather  definitely  out  of  the  picture,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  there  will  be  a  very  definite  increase  in  the  acreage 
planted  to  canning  crops  in  Wisconsin  this  coming  year,  and 
in  the  years  just  ahead.  Given  normal  growing  conditions,  this 
means  that  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  the  canners  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  will  be  faced  with  some  of  the  same  old  problems  of 
competitive  selling  and  distribution.  You  have  had  very  little 
trouble  this  past  year,  due  primarily  to  the  series  of  short  crops. 
The  sales  problem  has  disappeared  because  there  is  a  definite 
demand  for  your  product.  However,  I  believe  it  wise  to  do  some 
constructive  thinking  and  planning  with  a  view  to  eliminating 
so  far  as  possible  a  repetition  of  the  evils  of  highly  competitive 
cut-throat  selling  that  may  develop  again  when  surpluses  are 
in  evidence.  Two  years  ago,  I  made  a  very  definite  recommen¬ 
dation  in  my  annual  report  relative  to  the  value  of  small  sales 
organizations  here  in  Wisconsin,  consisting  of  a  few  neighbor¬ 
ing  canners  who  might  collectively  pool  their  sales  efforts  and 
employ  a  local  sales  manager.  Two  or  three  attempts  were 
made  along  this  line,  considerable  experience  developed  as  to 


what  can  be  done  and  what  can  not  be  done  within  such  a  small 
organization,  and  I  am  sure  that  this  experience  can  be  made 
of  value  to  such  groups  as  may  see  fit  to  plan  such  a  project 
this  coming  season.  I  believe  that  such  a  plan  or  such  a  group 
might  well  afford  to  adopt  a  common  label,  employ  a  competent, 
experienced  sales-manager  for  the  group,  and  go  about  the  job 
of  selling  their  products  in  a  highly  efficient  manner  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  individual  canners  in  the  group.  We  have 
on  file  at  the  Madison  office  a  great  deal  of  information  and 
data  that  we  will  be  only  too  glad  to  submit  to  such  groups  as 
care  to  give  this  matter  serious  consideration.  Don’t  wait  until 
war  is  declared  before  you  begin  to  set  up  your  defenses, 
ADVERTISING  CANNED  FOODS — For  several  years  past 
and  particularly  this  last  year,  both  the  American  and  Conti¬ 
nental  Can  Companies  have  been  carrying  on  a  comprehensive 
and  nation-wide  advertising  campaign  designed  to  reach  con¬ 
sumers  and  distributors  of  canned  foods.  I  believe  that  this 
campaign  has  accomplished  a  world  of  good  and  that  both  of 
these  can  companies  deserve  a  vote  of  appreciation  from  the 
Wisconsin  Canners  Association  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  canning  industry.  May  I  recommend  to  the  Resolutions 
Committee  that  they  prepare  a  fitting  statement  in  recognition 
of  this  advertising  campaign  and  submit  it  to  the  membership 
for  approval  at  this  session? 

In  connection  with  this  national  campaign  your  Executive 
Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  has  been 
given  an  oppoi’tunity  to  present  a  series  of  lectures  and  demon¬ 
strations  on  canned  foods  to  groups  of  wholesalers,  retailers 
and  consumers  throughout  this  mid-western  district.  During 
the  summer  just  past,  these  discussions  and  demonstrations  have 
been  presented  to  the  personnel  of  practically  every  wholesale 
grocery  company  in  Wisconsin,  a  great  many  groups  of  retail 
grocers,  consumer  groups  and  organizations,  as  well  as  service 
clubs.  My  records  indicate  that  these  meetings  have  been  at¬ 
tended  by  approximately  three  thousand  men  and  women  who 
have  indicated  a  very  active  interest  in  the  material  presented. 

I  am  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  this  work  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  on  some  co-operative  basis  with  the  can  companies  and 
other  groups  who  desire  to  co-operate.  Publicity  and  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  of  the  customary  character  accomplish  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  arousing  an  interest  in  our  products.  How¬ 
ever,  you  can  readily  understand  that  a  much  more  active  in¬ 
terest  can  be  developed  by  personal  contact  with  the  retail 
grocery  clerks,  the  men  behind  the  grocery  counter,  and  the 
operating  personnel  of  wholesale  grocery  companies.  I  have 
been  amazed  at  the  interest  and  actual  results  that  have  become 
evident  following  these  presentations.  Without  a  single  excep¬ 
tion,  the  wholesale  grocery  groups,  and  the  retail  groups  that 
have  participated  in  this  campaign  and  that  have  followed  the 
ideas  presented  at  these  lectures,  report  a  very  definite  increase 
in  their  canned  foods  sales.  I  have  several  remaining  appoint¬ 
ments  with  various  interested  groups  on  my  schedule  for  this 
fall  and  winter.  A  great  many  more  presentations  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  without  much  effort  on  our  part.  I  believe  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Canners  Association  can  well  afford,  and  should  not  neg¬ 
lect  the  opportunity,  to  carry  on  this  type  of  work,  as  there  is  a 
very  evident  demand  for  it  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  devote 
as  much  time  as  necessary  to  this  lecture  and  demonstration 
program.  I  trust  that  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  member¬ 
ship  as  a  whole  will  see  fit  to  approve  of  the  continuation  of 
such  a  program,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
and  worth  while  projects  that  we  have  ever  attempted. 

CODE — Now  just  a  word  about  the  canning  industry  code 
which  will  be  discussed  in  detail  by  Mr.  Childs  and  by  Mr,  Stare 
tomorrow  afternoon.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  we  have  re¬ 
ceived,  and  have  on  file,  Certificates  of  Code  Compliance  as  to 
wages  and  hours  of  practically  100  per  cent  of  Wisconsin  can¬ 
ners.  There  have  been  a  few  minor  violations  here  and  there 
due  primarily  to  misunderstanding,  all  of  which  I  feel  certain 
can  be  adjusted  and  ironed  out  without  serious  difficulty.  The 
problem  of  meeting  the  code  requirements  in  Wisconsin  as  to 
wages  and  hours  has  not  been  a  difficult  one,  because,  as  you 
know,  Wisconsin  canners  have  been  under  certain  state  regula¬ 
tions  as  to  wages  and  hours  for  women  and  minors  for  many 
years  past.  Here  again,  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  for  or 
against  the  provisions  of  the  code,  knowing  as  I  do  that  some 
of  our  members  like  it  and  others  are  bitterly  opposed  to  it. 
We  have  all  been  more  or  less  confused  throughout  the  year  with 
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a  vast  amount  of  propaganda,  official  communications,  requests 
for  reports,  decisions  judicial  and  otherwise,  so  that  it  has  been 
extremely  difficult  for  you  and  me  to  keep  up  with  the  pro¬ 
cession  and  understand  from  day  to  day  just  what  it  is  all 
about.  There  are  some  rather  definite  indications  however  that 
this  code  of  ours  will  be  a  permanent  controlling  factor  in  the 
management  of  our  business  for  many  years  to  come.  It  will, 
be  revised  from  time  to  time.  In  fact,  certain  provisions  are 
under  consideration  at  the  present  moment.  There  will  be 
penalties  inflicted  for  violations  and  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
violations  without  penalty.  Out  of  it  all,  however,  is  bound 
to  come  very  definite  elements  of  value  to  the  industry  that  I 
feel  certain  will  go  a  long  ways  to  eliminate  many  of  the  abuses 
that  uncontrolled,  cut-throat  competition  has  brought  upon  us. 

LABELS — Mr.  Stare  will  discuss  the  code  requirement,  or 
controversy  rather,  relative  to  descriptive  or  informative  label¬ 
ing  with  you  tomorrow  afternoon.  May  I  comment  in  passing, 
however,  that  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  has  for  many 
years  past  looked  with  favor  upon  informative  labeling?  We 
have  had,  as  you  know,  certain  state  regulations  relative  to 
label  requirements,  etc.  A  few  years  ago  the  association  adopt¬ 
ed  an  official  label  with  a  statement  of  Grade  A,  B,  or  C  thereon. 
Nothing  much  has  come  of  this  association  label  as  it  was  in¬ 
stituted  more  in  the  order  of  an  experiment  than  anything  else. 
Personally,  I  have  always  felt  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
value  in  the  idea  of  stating  the  grade  on  the  label.  We  have 
always  expected  our  consumers  to  buy  a  “pig  in  a  poke”  when 
they  ask  the  grocery  man  for  a  can  of  fruit  or  vegetables. 

I  fully  appreciate  and  realize  the  difficulties  that  are  involved 
in  enforcing  such  a  regulation  by  mandatory  edict  until  such 
time  as  standards  and  definitions  can  be  clearly  defined  and 
made  enforceable.  I  believe  that  the  Code  Committee  that  has 
this  matter  in  charge  are  making  real  progress  and  out  of  it  all 
will  come  one  of  the  most  constructive  steps  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  canning  industry  that  we  have  experienced  in  many 
years. 

After  you  have  heard  Mr.  Stare’s  discussion  of  this  topic  to¬ 
morrow  afternoon,  may  I  urgently  recommend  that  this  associa¬ 
tion  go  on  record  officially  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  drafted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  express  to  the  Committee  and  the  Code 
Authority  your  recommendations,  suggestions  and  opinions  rela¬ 
tive  to  this  question.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Stare  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  committee  would  greatly  appreciate  such  action. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  certain.  And  that  is  that  up  to  the 
present  time  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  true  relationship  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  retail  price  on  canned  foods  in  the  grocery 
stores  and  the  quality  in  the  can.  Standard  and  Extra  Stand¬ 
ard  grades  are  sold  at  fancy  prices.  Fancy  grades  are  sold 
at  Standard  prices  and  thousands  of  consumers  throughout  this 
country  still  refuse  to  accept  and  use  canned  foods  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  that  they  should  be  used  because  of  this  simple  fact. 

Regardless  of  what  may  finally  be  required  in  the  way  of  de¬ 
scriptive  labeling  of  canned  foods.  Grade  A,  B,  or  C,  or  some¬ 
thing  else,  the  problem  of  maximum  consumer  acceptance  will 
never  be  solved  until  a  moi’e  definite,  equitable  relationship  is 
evident  between  retail  prices  and  quality  in  the  can. 

FERTILIZERS — May  I  now  direct  your  attention  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  .serious  and  outstanding  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  canning  industry  in  Wisconsin  at  this 
time,  that  of  soil  fertility  and  disease  control.  Yields  of  can¬ 
ning  crops  per  acre  in  Wisconsin  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years  have  been  seriously  curtailed  of  course  because  of  lack 
of  moisture.  Nevertheless,  running  back  over  a  period  of  ten 
years,  my  files  indicate  that  the  average  yield  of  shelled  peas 
per  acre  in  Wisconsin,  without  giving  consideration  to  these 
drought  years,  has  declined  approximately  30  per  cent.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  greater  portion  of  this  decline  has  been  caused 
by  a  gradual  reduction  in  soil  fertility  and  the  ini-oads  of  plant 
diseases.  We  have  recently  seen  the  beginning  of  what  might 
be  termed  a  migration  of  the  canning  industry  out  of  Wisconsin. 
This  migration  has  not  taken  on  any  definite  form  nor  does  it 
represent  any  great  volume  as  yet,  but  there  are  those  in  this 
industry  who  are  definitely  beginning  to  wonder  if  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  continue  growing  these  canning  crops,  peas 
in  particular,  in  this  state  as  successfully  as  we  have  in  the 
past. 


Rapid  strides  have  recently  been  made  in  the  improvement 
and  development  of  disease  resistant  seed  stocks.  This  project 
alone  is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  major  objectives 
of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association.  Without  it,  many  of 
our  canning  districts  will  simply  be  out  of  the  picture  entirely 
in  a  few  more  years.  There  has  also  been  a  gradual  decline  in 
the  general  level  of  quality  of  Wisconsin  canned  foods  due,  I 
think,  primarily  to  a  reduction  in  soil  fertility  plus  the  inroads 
of,  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Wisconsin  is  rated  as  a  great  livestock  state;  in  spite  of  our 
acres  of  alfalfa,  clover,  peas  and  other  legumes,  the  natural  soil 
fertility  of  a  great  many  of  the  older  canning  districts  shows 
a  very  definite  decline  over  the  past  ten  years.  To  me,  it  is 
plainly  a  case  of  either  going  about  the  job  of  correcting  this 
condition  by  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  other  im¬ 
proved  cultural  methods,  or  pulling  up  stakes  and  going  some¬ 
where  else.  This  is  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  but  as  I  get 
about  over  the  state  during  the  growing  season  each  year,  I  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  seriousness  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  problem.  J.  E.  Dudley  will  tell  the  pea  section  to¬ 
morrow  something  about  the  latest  developments  in  the  control 
of  pea  aphis.  I  am  not  going  to  steal  any  of  his  thunder,  but 
after  you  have  heard  him  talk,  I  would  suggest  that  all  of  you 
begin  to  do  some  serious  thinking  about  the  matter  of  planting 
peas  in  rows,  here  in  Wisconsin,  instead  of  in  the  customary 
manner.  I  believe  this  method  of  planting  to  be  the  solution 
of  many  of  the  problems  of  insect  pest  control,  as  well  as  con¬ 
trol  of  soil  moisture  and  weeds  in  our  pea  fields.  Several  ex¬ 
periments  here  and  there  have  been  conducted  this  past  year 
by  canners  with  peas  in  rows.  They  have  not  been  generally 
successful  and,  up  to  the  present,  we  have  collected  very  little 
accurate  data  as  to  yields,  seed  per  acre  required,  and  quality. 

I  would  like  to  urgently  recommend  at  this  time  to  the  new 
Board  of  Directors  that  definite  consideration  be  given  next  year 
to  a  co-operative  program  with  the  College  of  Agriculture,  de- 
.  signed  to  experiment  and  test  out  on  a  rather  comprehensive 
scale  this  idea  of  planting  peas  in  rows  and  cultivating  them. 
Some  have  tried  it  very  successfully  and  others  say  it  is  no  good. 
Let’s  find  out.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  answer  to  many  of  our 
problems,  particularly  in  dry  seasons  and  in  fields  that  are 
heavily  infested  with  weeds.  If  you  could  be  with  me  on  one 
of  my  grading  trips  and  discover  the  large  percentage  of  sam¬ 
ple  cans  that  are  flavored  by  night-shade,  ragweed,  and  all 
of  the  other  collection  of  weeds  that  get  into  the  viner  and  pass 
their  flavor  on  to  the  peas,  you  would  appreciate  why  I  am  so 
positive  in  making  this  recommendation  for  a  major  association 
project  next  year.  You  can  not  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
“sow’s  ear,”  neither  can  you  pack  a  high  quality  product  from 
a  crop  which  has  been  grown  on  a  poor  field,  mixed  up  with 
weeds  and  required  to  struggle  along  in  a  dry  season  without 
cultivation. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE— Thirty-some-odd  Wis¬ 
consin  canners  have,  during  the  past  year,  been  required  under 
the  new  Wisconsin  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  to  set  up 
a  reserve  fund  amounting  to  approximately  two  per  cent  of  the 
monthly  payroll  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  their  employes 
in  1935  for  certain  specified  forms  of  unemployment. 

Your  association  has  taken  an  active  interest  for  two  years 
past  in  attempting  to  secure  exemption  from  this  statutory 
requirement  for  Wisconsin  canners.  We  feel  that  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  justified  in  this  request  for  exemption  because  the  logging 
industry,  another  seasonable  industry  like  our.s,  is  specifically 
exempted  in  the  act.  There  is  no  unemployment  in  the  canning 
industry  in  this  state  or  elsewhere  comparable  to  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  that  exists  in  other  industries.  Our  people  are  out  of 
work  because  the  season  comes  to  an  end  and  not  because  they 
have  been  laid  off  when  thei’e  is  work  to  do.  It  seems  unfair 
that  one-third  of  our  Wisconsin  canning  companies  should  be 
burdened  with  this  additional  two  per  cent  of  the  payroll  added 
to  the  cost  of  production  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  not  un¬ 
der  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

PRODUCT  LIABILITY  INSURANCE— You  have  just  heard 
Mr.  Burkop  discuss  the  proposed  plan  of  product  liability  in¬ 
surance  for  our  members.  There  is  scarcely  a  week  passes 
but  what  someone  of  our  members  does  not  have  a  claim  filed 
against  him  for  some  sort  of  injury  or  sickness  said  to  have 
resulted  from  eating  his  particular  product.  As  you  well  know. 
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most  of  these  claims  are  purely  fictitious  but  it  requires  time 
and  money  and  involves  a  lot  of  worry  and  concern  to  fight 
them  out  to  a  successful  conclusion.  We  have  no  funds  to  em¬ 
ploy  expert  attorneys  at  the  points  where  these  claims  develop. 
We  have  been  attempting  in  years  past  to  handle  these  claims 
in  the  most  efficient  and  best  manner  possible,  but  I  feel  that 
the  proposed  plan  of  product  liability  insurance  worked  out  on 
a  co-operative  basis  with  our  membership,  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  and  your  Madison  office,  will  permit  us  to  handle  these 
claims  for  you  at  a  very  low  cost  and  in  a  manner  that  will 
protect  your  interest  one  hundred  per  cent.  Several  of  our 
members  are  now  carrying  product  liability  insurance  and  find 
it  very  satisfactory.  I  believe  it  to  be  well  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  to  offer  such  a 
co-operative  service  to  its  members.  Of  course,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  each  individual  member  to  pay  the  premium  on  this 
insurance  himself  but  the  fee  is  very  low  in  comparison  with 
the  value  of  the  service  rendered.  The  services  of  the  Madison 
office  will  be  available  both  to  our  membership  and  the  insurance 
company  in  handling  a  great  deal  of  the  correspondence  and 
detail  of  these  various  complaints.  The  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  possibility  of  this  project  or  plan  interfering  with  the 
services  now  rendered  by  the  National  Canners  Association. 

I  am  quite  sure  and  certain  that  there  will  be  no  conflict  what¬ 
soever  and  that  this  type  of  protective  insurance  against  fraudu- 
lant  claims  can  be  handled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  co-operate  in 
every  way  possible  with  the  services  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  and  without  interfering  in  any  way,  shape  or  form 
with  the  efficient  service  which  that  organization  has  been  ren¬ 
dering  to  its  members  for  many  years  past.  May  I  urgently  re¬ 
quest  your  interest  and  co-operation  in  this  project  which  is 
offered  to  you  as  a  part  of  the  service  of  your  association. 

FINANCES — You  will  notice  from  the  treasurer’s  report 
that  we  have  been  able  to  close  the  fiscal  year  of  the  association 
without  indebtedness,  except  the  items  of  bills  payable  to  our 
committeemen  and  officers  resulting  from  travel  to  Washington, 
Chicago  and  other  places  for  code  hearings  and  conferences. 

This  single  item  of  what  we  might  call  Code  Expense  placed 
a  very  unusual  burden  upon  our  association  treasury  the  past 
year,  one  which  we  did  not  anticipate  or  expect.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary,  as  you  know,  for  the  Board  of  Directors  to  request  the 
payment  of  an  additional  assessment  which  I  am  glad  to  re¬ 
port  has  been  paid  in  by  practically  our  entire  membership. 
This  problem  of  association  finances  has  been  rather  acute  for 
three  or  four  years  past,  due  primarily  to  the  short  packs. 
It  is  proposed  now  that  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws  be  ap¬ 
proved,  delegating  authority  to  the  Board  of  Directors  to  adopt 
such  means  and  use  such  methods  of  assessment  and  collection 
as  they  may  see  fit.  The  co-operation  of  the  can  companies  has 
been  elisted  in  this  plan  and  I  - sincerely  trust  that  you  will  ap¬ 
prove  of  this  amendment  to  the  by-laws  when  it  comes  up  for 
consideration. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  unfortunate  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  low  revenue  resulting  from  short  pack  should  come 
at  the  same  time  when  the  expenses  of  the  association  were  un¬ 
expectedly  increased.  Your  Board  of  Directors  have  attempted 
in  every  way  possible  to  minimize  the  expense  of  carrying  on 
the  association  work  at  the  same  time  desiring  always  to  re¬ 
spond  quickly  to  the  many  and  various  demands  which  are 
placed  upon  us  for  service  of  all  kinds  and  character.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  overemphasize  the  value  of  this  service  to  you. 
The  type  of  service  must  speak  for  itself.  I  do  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  the  work  of  your  officers  and  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Madison  office  is  absolutely  necessary  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  concerted  co-operative  effort  can  best  be  extended 
through  the  Executive  offices  of  your  association.  As  Presi¬ 
dent  Schroeder  told  you  in  his  opening  address,  the  Madison 
office  might  well  be  named  a  “canners’  clinic”  instead  of  just 
simply  the  executive  office.  We  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
agreeable  working  relationships  with  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  various  state  departments,  both  here  and  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  I  personally  feel  that  the  future  welfare  of  this  indus¬ 
try  in  this  state  is  very  directly  dependent  upon  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  this  relationship  and  the  various  forms  of  service  which 
are  available.  We  do  have  a  daily  problem  of  attempting  to 
draw  the  line  between  service  to  members  and  non-members. 


I  am  sure  that  everyone  quickly  appreciates  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  of  our  projects,  plans  and  accomplishments  just 
automatically  are  for  the  benefit  of  every  canner  in  Wisconsin 
regardless  of  whether  he  is  a  member  or  not. 

We  do  not  mind  a  few  “free  riders”  once  in  a  while,  but  it 
certainly  is  unfair  to  the  regular  membership  to  have  a  good, 
substantial,  active  canning  company  in  Wisconsin  riding  along 
year  after  year,  taking  what  we  give  automatically  in  the  way 
of  service,  and  never  returning  even  so  much  as  a  postage 
stamp  as  compensation. 

We  have  had  a  slight  increase  in  our  membership  this  past 
year  and  there  are  one  or  two  new  applications  for  the  Board 
to  act  upon  now.  There  are  several  companies  that  are  not 
members,  however,  and  we  need  a  membership  campaign.  You 
can  rest  assured  that  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  Madison 
office  and  all  association  activity  will  be  kept  down  to  an  abso¬ 
lute  minimum  at  all  times,  but  I  do  hope  that  you  will  give 
thoughtful  serious  consideration  to  the  proposed  amendment  in 
order  that  your  Board  of  Directors  may  njore  efficiently  and 
equitably  handle  this  problem  of  association  finances. 

The  work  which  your  association  has  carried  on  must  speak 
for  itself.  I  have  no  desire  or  intention  of  calling  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  any  particular  plan  or  project.  However,  I  can  not  re¬ 
frain  from  citing  just  one  example  that  I  am  certain  is  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  everyone  in  Wisconsin.  During  the  month  of 
August,  plans  were  definitely  underway  by  the  Wisconsin  Re¬ 
lief  Administration  for  the  construction  of  twenty  new  canning 
factories  in  Wisconsin  for  the  purpose  of  handling  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  beef,  from  the  drought  areas  of  Wisconsin  and  else¬ 
where.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  aggressive  interference  of  your 
association  offices  in  strenuously  opposing  this  plan,  we  most 
certainly  would  have  had  in  Wisconsin  next  year  several  new 
canning  factories  built  with  relief  funds,  all  or  any  one  of 
which  could  easily  have  been  converted  into  a  vegetable  or  fruit 
canning  establishment  for  the  benefit  of  relief  workers  and 
farmers  in  that  particular  vicinity.  You  are  all  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  confusion  and  disturbance  which  this  relief 
project  caused.  It  is  unfortunate,  of  course,  that  those  com¬ 
panies  that  did  finally  equip  and  start  operating  found  the 
supply  of  beef  definitely  reduced  from  the  original  estimate. 
Here  again,  however,  the  time  and  money  and  effort  of  your 
association  officers  was  devoted  for  several  weeks,  primarily  to 
obtaining  a  supply  of  meat  for  those  canning  companies  that 
were  ready  to  operate  in  order  that  they  might  be  compen¬ 
sated  in  part  at  least  for  the  money  which  they  had  invested 
in  equipment. 

You  are  also  familiar  with  the  fact,  I  am  sure,  that  your 
Association’s  Board  of  Directors  has  been  officially  recognized 
as  the  Code  Compliance  Committee  for  this  state.  This  means 
simply  this:  The  many  problems  of  code  compliance,  adjust¬ 
ments  in  cases  of  violation,  and  complaints  of  various  charac¬ 
ter,  can  now  be  handled  by  your  own  State  Committee  and  ad¬ 
justed  without  any  great  disturbance  or  publicity. 

Fortunately,  here  in  Wisconsin  at  least,  these  complaints  and 
code  problems  have  been  very,  very  few.  But,  nevertheless, 
every  canner  in  Wisconsin  should  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
set-up  so  far  as  code  requirements  are  concerned. 

I  know  and  appreciate  of  course  that  every  true,  red-blooded 
American,  actuated  by  the  old  pioneer  spirit,  would  very  much 
prefer  to  run  his  own  business  in  his  own  way,  any  way  he  darn 
pleases.  It  is  just  that  spirit  that  has  made  this  country  what 
it  is,  and  it  is  just  this  old  fighting  spirit  of  independence  that 
makes  us  feel  sometimes  like  going  out  and  defying  everyone 
who  attempts  to  tell  us  what  to  do  or  control  our  actions  in 
any  way,  shape  or  form.  The  industrial  and  social  achieve¬ 
ments  and  progress  of  us  Americans  from  this  time  on,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  very  definitely  dependent  upon  the  success  which  we 
achieve  in  living  together.  It  is  only  through  co-operative  ac¬ 
tion,  association  with  each  other,  and  pulling  together,  that  we 
may  expect  in  the  future  to  obtain  from  our  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  life  the  highest  degree  of  success.  Personal  initiative  must 
never  be  stifled,  however,  but  must  always  be  tempered  by  a 
sincere  consideration  for  the  other  fellow.  We  all  like  to  be 
independent  and  free,  but  at  the  same  time  we  all  realize,  I  am 
sure,  that  our  personal  happiness  and  success  depend  to  a  very 
great  extent  upon  the  personal  happiness  and  success  of  our 
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business  competitors,  our  friends  and  neighbors.  This  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Canners  Association  is  thirty  years  old  today,  just  old 
enough  to  be  sensible,  sane  and  worth  while.  It  has  a  record 
to  be  proud  of.  You  are  all  a  part  of  it.  It  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs,  its  trials  and  tribulations,  but  it  stands  today  proud 
of  its  record  and  proud  of  its  loyal,  clear-thinking  members  who 
have  been  directly  responsible  for  its  accomplishments.  It  is 
up  to  you  individually  to  carry  on  and  to  continue  to  wear  with 
honor  and  distinction  the  badge  of  loyalty  and  team  work  which 
was  awarded  to  you  when  you  registered  today. 

And  now,  in  closing,  may  I  extend  my  sincere  personal  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  opportunity  and"  privilege  of  serving  as  your 
executive  officer  this  past  year.  There  are  a  few  more  gray 
hairs  and  the  bald  spot  gets  somewhat  larger  each  year,  but, 
nevertheless,  I  am  always  conscious  of  the  fact  that  in  spite  of 
all  of  the  arguments,  discussions,  and  differences  of  opinion 
which  develop  throughout  the  year,  you  were  all  good  sports 
and  that  I  can  stand  eye  to  eye  and  take  it  on  the  chin  with 
you  if  it  happened  to  be  my  turn.  I  think  you  are  the  finest 
bunch  of  bosses  in  all  the  world,  and  I  wish  you  the  best  of 
luck,  the  success  which  you  deserve,  and  all  of  the  fine  things 
of  life  in  the  years  to  come. 

Chairman  Schroder  explained  that  they  needed  more 
funds  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Association,  but 
that  every  canner  in  the  State  should  bear  his  proper 
proportion,  as  they  would  do,  if  all  were  members.  He 
said  that  today  the  highways  are  lined  with  advertis¬ 
ing  signs  about  everything  but  Wisconsin  canned 
foods.  All  over  the  State  there  should  be  signs  read¬ 
ing  :  “Eat  Wisconsin  canned  foods,"  but  if  the  Associa¬ 
tion  financed  that  the  88  members  would  be  paying  the 
bill  for  the  about  148  canners  in  the  State,  as  all  would 
benefit  equally.  These  members  outside  should  realize 
this,  and  come  in  with  their  fellow  canners  in  helping 
build  up  the  business. 

To  arrange  for  this  increased  revenue  a  change  in 
the  By-laws  was  proposed,  and  in  order  that  all  might 
participate  equally  a  plan  to  collect  the  extra  money 
through  the  Can  Companies,  a  tax  on  the  cans  bought, 
was  offered.  This  of  course  could  only  be  done  through 
the  consent  of  the  buyer  of  the  cans.  The  amendment 
and  its  terms  were  debated  but  finally  resulted  in 
scheduling  it  for  a  later  hearing,  before  the  Conven¬ 
tion  adjourned. 

This  completed  Monday’s  sessions,  and  practically 
the  important  business  of  the  meeting,  except  as  done 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  in  executive  session,  and 
the  reports  of  committees  at  the  later  meetings. 

FLOOR  SHOW — That  evening  in  this  same  banquet 
room  a  very  attractive  vaudeville  show  was  presented 
to  the  entire  Convention,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Lois  James,  and  greatly  enjoyed.  The  program  said 
“refreshments,  pretzels,  etc.  etc.  being  plenty  of 
good  beer)  by  courtesy  of  The  Nitrigin  Company  of 
Milwaukee,  and  this  company  should  know  that  their 
treat  was  greatly  enjoyed  and  appreciated.  Their 
“cultures,"  in  this  case,  will  cause  an  increased  crop 
of  orders,  from  the  canners. 
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TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  13th 

HE  morning  sessions  were  scheduled  for  Sectional 
meetings — ^kraut,  beans,  beets,  corn,  etc.,  but  “the 
morning  after  the  night  before”  usually  produces 
late  startings,  and  sometimes  none  at  all.  So  the 
maestro  of  the  meeting  threw  several  of  these  together 
into  one  meeting,  and  even  that  one  started  off  without 
officers  or  chairman  presiding.  Dr.  J.  C.  Walker,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  pragram  to  speak  on 
“Recent  Developments  in  Varieties  of  Beans,”  had  no 
sooner  begun  to  speak  than  his  audience  filed  in,  well 
filling  the  banquet  room,  for  these  canners  are  always 
hungry  for  more  information. 

Dr.  Walker  explained  that  the  bean  mosaic  disease 
holds  back  growth  and  reduces  yield.  In  their  studies 
they  found  that  in  crossing  a  Corbett  bean  with  the 
Refugee  they  secured  the  resistant  type  desired,  with¬ 
out  losing  the  qualities  of  the  Refugee.  He  had  pro¬ 
vided  samples  of  the  resultant  beans,  as  canned,  and 
invited  all  to  inspect  them  for  quality.  He  said  they 
had  been  scored  at  92  to  94.  The  University  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  quantity  of  this  seed  and  was  ready  to  dis¬ 
tribute  it  with  canners  who  would  co-operate  in  fur¬ 
ther  studies  and  checking  of  the  plots.  It  can  be 
planted  in  among  infested  beans. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Carroll,  University  of  Wisconsin,  spoke 
upon  “The  pea  aphid  in  Wisconsin,  in  1932-34,”  and 
there  was  some  discussion  on  the  appearance  of  the 
lice  in  field  peas  as  well. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Dudley,  Jr.,  U.  S.  D.  A.  at  Madison,  spoke 
on  “Recent  Developments  in  Pea  Aphid  Control,”  and 
later  on  we  will  be  able  to  give  our  readers  this.  Sec¬ 
retary  Burr  suggested  co-operation  with  Messrs.  Car- 
roll  and  Dudley,  and  that  sample  fields  be  provided  by 
the  canners  in  which  experiments  may  be  conducted, 
especially  in  planting  the  peas  in  rows  and  cultivating. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  willing,  and  the  can¬ 
ners,  too. 

The  Beet  Section  and  the  Corn  Section  will  hold 
meetings  later. 

KRAUT  SECTION — The  problems  of  descriptive 
labeling.  Code,  Crop  and  Kraut  Pack  conditions  were 
discussed,  and  reported  by  Secretary  Irons,  as  follows : 

The  Chairman  of  the  Labeling  Committee  stated 
they  were  working  on  this  matter  and  were  open  for 
suggestions. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Code  Committee  stated  there 
were  no  new  developments. 

As  to  crop  conditions,  it  was  reported  the  Cabbage 
is  of  better  quality  than  last  year,  resulting  in  a  finer 
quality  pack  of  sauerkraut. 

As  to  the  cutting  season,  a  few  only  reported  they 
had  two  or  three  days  more;  many  have  finished. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  it  was  revealed  that 
many  kraut  packers  were  entirely  out  of  kraut  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  and  that  distributors’  floors 
were  bare,  all  denoting  a  very  light  carry-over.  It  was 
reported  that  the  Army  and  Navy,  Welfare  and  other 
Relief  organizations  are  increasing  their  orders  which 
means  heavier  consumption  this  year. 
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According  to  government  figures  of  October  11, 
1934,  the  intended  tons  to  be  cut  in  1934  are  169,500 
or  508,500  casks,  which  is  only  slightly  greater  than 
the  five-year  average  of  165,900  tons,  or  497,700  casks. 
If  the  pack  should  reach  525,000  45-gallon  casks,  the 
regular  carry-over,  the  packers  should  retain  for  next 
year  would  reduce  the  total  amount  for  consumption 
to  above  the  five-year  average. 

Hence,  as  the  average  annual  consumption  has  been 
around  525,000  casks,  the  Kraut  Packers  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Area  of  the  Kraut  Industry  feel,  with  a  1934  pack 
500,000  45-gallon  casks  or  a  little  more,  considering 
the  light  pack  of  other  vegetables  and  the  heavy  con¬ 
suming  months  at  hand  together  with  the  above  facts, 
all  kraut  packed  in  1934  will  be  needed  before  another 
twelve  months  are  over. 

Those  who  listened  in  to  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  Roper’s  recent  radio  address  took  notice  he 
emphasized  as  “equalization  of  prices”  and  elimination 
of  disparities”  and  said,  “profit  system  must  be  kept, 
profits  must  be  encouraged  because  they  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  revenues  of  government.”  This  Gov¬ 
ernment  official  is  asking  you  to  make  a  profit.  It  is 
only  proper  to  follow  his  advice. 

In  the  afternoon  the  ladies  had  a  Bridge  Party  and 
Luncheon,  at  which  Mrs.  Harvey  Burr  presided. 

Afternoon  Session 

RESIDENT  SCHRODER  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  1.45,  introducing  Dr.  L.  H.  Baker  of  Mary¬ 
land,  an  extensive  grower  in  Maryland  and  other 
States,  who  spoke  upon  “Planned  Economy  and  the 
National  Diet.” 

The  Caninng  Code  was  the  next  subject,  and  Mr. 
C.  W.  Walters  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  substituted 
for  F.  W.  Childs  of  the  same  company,  but  member  of 
the  Code  Committee.  As  covered  elsewhere  it  was 
shown  that  Wisconsin  is  complying  quite  generally  and 
satisfactorily. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Stare,  of  the  Code  Committee,  introduced 
the  Labeling  Question  and  explained  the  progress  to 
date,  giving  a  resume  of  the  Chicago  meeting  just 
held,  and  Mr.  Howard  Orr  of  the  Labeling  Committee 
next  spoke  saying  that  the  industry  was  at  the  cross¬ 
roads;  that  canned  food  consumption  was  in  reverse 
at  present,  and  that  the  industry  must  correct  this 
fault,  and  that  Descriptive,  rather  than  Grade  Label¬ 
ing  is  the  answer.  He  said  that  A,  B,  C  or  any  grade 
labeling  would  tend  to  drag  down  quality  and  was  not 
enforcible,  whereas  Descriptive  labels  are  enforcible 
and  fair  to  all  alike.  And  he  reminded  his  hearers 
that  now  is  the  best  time  the  industry  has  ever  had 
to  make  this  reply  to  popular  demand,  because  the 
warehouses  are  nearer  empty  than  usual.  Action  of 
this  Convention,  he  said,  was  highly  important,  because 
this  is  the  first  convention  of  the  season,  and  would 
be  looked  to  by  others. 

Secretary  Frank  M.  Shook,  of  the  Tri-States,  had 
been  booked  as  a  special  feature  of  the  convention, 
and  he  displayed  a  line  of  canned  foods  he  had  bought 
on  the  open  market  as  mute  witnesses  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  buying  canned  foods  intelligently,  even  by 
the  experienced.  Goods  which  graded  Fancy  or  Extra 


Standard  are  selling  today  at  low  prices,  while  Stand¬ 
ards  are  selling  at  higher  prices.  The  showing  never 
fails  to  deeply  impress  every  canner,  especially  upon 
display  of  the  actual  goods — ^the  evidence  is  unavoid¬ 
able. 

Mr.  Shook,  rated  an  opponent  of  Descriptive  label¬ 
ing  and  in  favor  of  Grade  labeling,  did  not  espouse 
either  side,  saying,  however,  that  the  Government  did 
not  intend  to  leave  flavor  out,  but  saw  no  trouble  in 
this  as  the  flavor  would  follow  automatically  if  other 
factors  come  up  to  specifications.  But  he  did  urge  that 
the  faults  or  shortcomings  of  the  product  be  not  em¬ 
phasized,  rather  than  the  virtues.  “The  auto  sales¬ 
man  does  not  say  that  his  car  is  a  fine  one,  but  that 
the  engine  is  punk,  the  brakes  unreliable,  and  the 
tires  bum.”  He  wondered  how  the  little  housewife 
would  decide  which  description  would  mean  the  best 
quality  among  the  innumerable  descriptions  possible* 
on  every  product;  and  whether  or  not  she  might  not 
be  so  unreasonable  as  to  ask,  after  reading  a  perfect 
description  of  the  goods,  “Well,  what  grade  does  this 
make  ?”  He  seemed  to  think  that  was  a  natural  retort 
on  any  or  all  descriptions.  And  he  did  not  believe 
there  would  be  any  imprisonments  for  false  labeling, 
intentional  or  otherwise,  as  in  the  nearly  thirty  years 
of  the  Pure  Food  law  there  have  been  none.  He 
thought  it  would  work  like  Canada’s  seizure  and  en¬ 
forced  re-labeling  does. 

There  was  much  rather  good  natured  discussion  fol¬ 
lowing  this,  and  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  head. 
Secretary  Burr  called  for  a  motion  to  indicate  the 
feeling  of  the  Convention.  A  member  insisted  they 
were  not  fully  enough  acquainted  with  it  to  vote ;  that 
it  should  have  more  discussion  and  deliberation,  and 
moved  the  vote  be  postponed  until  after  further  meet¬ 
ings.  Another  member  objected  to  delay,  and  called 
for  vote. 

Mr.  Stare  said  he  had  just  been  asked  whether  or 
not  a  canner  would  be  under  Government  control  with 
Descriptive  labeling,  and  he  answered  no,  but  under 
A,  B,  C  yes.  (For  the  record:  There  seems  to  he  an 
impression  that  under  grade  labeling  Government  in¬ 
spection — an  inspector  in  every  factory — would  he 
necessary,  with  all  the  resultant  bureaucratic  annoy¬ 
ance,  tremendous  expense,  etc.,  hut  this  is  all  wrong. 
There  were  less  than  30  Inspectors  appointed  at  first 
to  enforce  the  Pure  Food  law,  including  all  foods, 
drugs,  etc.,  and  they  were  able  to  handle  it,  because  the 
goods  must  come  upon  the  market  and  may  be  picked 
up  at  any  number  of  points  and  action  brought  under 
the  Pure  Food  law,  for  misbranding,  whether  descrip¬ 
tive  or  grade  labeled.  There  are  more  inspectors  now, 
we  believe,  and  the  whole  field  is  better  covered.  The 
pure  food  law  is  not  perfectly  enforced — especially 
against  a  competitor — but  it  measures  up  well,  and  has 
produced  a  result  no  one  would  dispense  with.  This 
labeling  question  will  not  add  to  the  Government’s  ex¬ 
penses,  but  will  make  detection  and  decisions  easier, 
clean  up  evasions,  make  for  honesty  not  only  by  can- 
ners,  but  likewise  on  the  goods  between  the  canners 
and  their  sale  to  the  consumers!  That  of  course  is  otte 
real  cause  for  opposition  or  objection.  EDITOR.) 
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President  Schroder  asked  all  those  in  favor  of  De¬ 
scriptive  labeling  to  hold  up  their  hands  (23)  ;  no  (4) , 
The  vote  represented  about  half  the  canners  present, 
and  one  member  said  it  was  not  fair  as  he  did  not 
know  yet. 

Secretary  Burr  said  he  appreciated  the  feeling,  but 
just  wanted  a  showing,  with  the  understanding  that 
there  will  be  a  meeting  later. 

Another  member  asked  if  upon  adoption  of  Descrip¬ 
tive  labeling  it  meant  that  they  must  adopt  all  the 
descriptive  terms  submitted. 

Mr.  Orr  replied  that  those  submitted  (Bulletin  of 
September  26th)  were  merely  tentative  and  illustrated 
the  idea.  Another  member  asked  if  the  two  systems 
could  not  be  combined,  and  Mr.  Orr  replied  no,  that 
that  would  lead  to  the  twilight  zone  troubles. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  was  called  upon  and  re¬ 
ported  the  following: 

“WHEREAS  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  from  our 
midst  Mr.  Gus  Fox  of  Waterloo,  Mr.  J.  C.  Jamieson  of  Poynette, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Huibregtse  of  Ripon,  Mr.  Fred  Beilharz  of  Janesville 
and  Mr.  Fred  W.  Raber  of  Milwaukee,  we,  the  members  of  the 
Wisconsin  Canners  Association,  in  convention  assembled,  sin¬ 
cerely  mourn  their  loss  and  cherish  their  memories  of  the  many 
years  of  acquaintanceship  and  association  with  them. 

“The  Secretary  is  hereby  instructed  to  convey  to  the  bereaved 
families  our  deep  and  sincere  sympathy  and  transmit  to  the 
families  a  copy  of  this  Resolution. 

“Resolved,  that  the  appreciation  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association  be  expressed  to  the  Continental  Can  Company  and 
the  American  Can  Company  for  the  splendid  work  they  are 
doing  in  the  advertising  of  canned  foods  and  in  the  field  of 
scientific  research  relative  to  the  canning  industry. 

“Resolved,  that  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  express 
their  appreciation  to  officers  and  committeemen  for  work  done 
on  Code  and  Marketing  Agreements  during  the  past  year. 

“We  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Directors  conduct  a  mem¬ 
bership  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  membership 
in  our  Association  up  to  as  near  100  per  cent  as  possible. 

“We  recommend  active  co-operation  with  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  on  canning  crop  investigation  and  experimental  projects. 

“We  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Directors  that  they  counsel 
with  the  National  Canners  Association  relative  to  release  of 
statistics,  so  that  figures  on  crop,  packs,  etc.,  may  be  more 
judiciously  released  so  as  to  guard  against  demoralizing  the 
market. 

Signed,  J.  B.  Huenink 
G.  J.  Coxe 
F.  E.  Hulbert 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS.” 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  ELECTED 

A.  F.  Schroder,  President,  Winneconne;  King  Wee- 
man,  Vice-President,  Shawano;  J.  E.  De  Master,  Sec¬ 
retary,  Sheboygan;  H.  M.  Wollum,  Treasurer,  Owen; 
H.  R.  Burr,  Executive  Secretary,  Madison;  John  Al¬ 
bright,  Columbus ;  C.  W.  Crary,  Chicago ;  C.  A.  Friday, 
New  Richmond;  W.  L.  McEldowney,  West  Salem;  Wm. 
Opitz,  Elkhorn. 

President  Schroder  thanked  all  for  their  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  urged  each  one  to  work  for  more  new  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  Convention  adjourned  at  4.30, 


THE  BANQUET  AND  DANCE 

IT  is  a  long  cry  since  the  Chisholm-Scott  Company 
used  to  invite  the  entire  Wisconsin  industry,  and 
visiting  friends,  as  their  guests  to  this  annual  big 
blowout.  Conditions  have  not  alone  changed,  but  cos¬ 
tumes  and  the  tenor  of  the  affair.  But  it  is,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  more  than  ever  the  Wisconsin  canners’  big  night, 
and  these  guys  and  these  gals,  dressed  in  fashion’s 
latest,  dine  and  dance  in  one  big,  happy  party  until  the 
wee  small  hours — and  wish  that  it  might  go  on  much 
longer.  Count  Russo  da  Italiano,  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  got  away  with  his  impersonation  in  good 
shape,  and  then  the  band  struck  up,  as  they  used  to 
say,  and  dancing  held  sway — and  we  mean  sway — the 
balance  of  the  evening. 

THE  EXHIBITORS 

AS  we  have  previously  stated  the  Grand  Ballroom 
was  fitted  up,  a  la  Stevens  ballroom,  with  attrac- 
/  \  tive  booths,  and  there  exhibited  there,  in  person, 

the  following  firms. 

Kieckhefer  Container  Co.  Continental  Can  Co.  Inc. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.  Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse 

Lockett  &  Moore,  Inc.  Co. 

Menasha  Wooden  Ware  Corp.  Findley  Co.,  F.  G. 

Morrison  Bros.  Seed  Co.  Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co. 

National  Box  &  Specialty  Co.  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 
Nicholls,  North,  Buse  Co.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Frank. 
Nitrigin  Co.,  Inc.  Hansen  Canning  Machy.  Corp. 

North  Western  Refg.  Line  Co.  Jones  Co.,  N.  L.  &  E.  B. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.  Standard-Knapp  Corp. 

Scott  Viner  Co.  Staub  Brokerage  Co.,  John  J. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.  St.  Paul  Terminal  Warehouse 

Spokane  Seed  Co.  Co. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.  Union  Refrigerator  Transit  Co. 

American  Can  Company.  Urbana  Laboratories. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.  Warner,  Inc.,  Lansing  B.  • 
Berlin  Chapman  Company.  Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.  Wilmanns  Bros.  Co. 

Jl  * 


CLAM  CANNERS  PLACED  UNDER  CANNING 
CODE 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Board,  on  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  Division  Administrator  Armin 
W.  Riley,  has  exempted  the  clam  canning  industry 
from  one  basic  and  one  supplementary  code,  each  of 
which  has  heretofore  claimed  jurisdiction,  and  plac¬ 
ing  the  industry  under  the  canning  code. 

By  the  orders,  the  industry  is  exempted  from  the 
approved  basic  code  for  the  fishery  industry  in  the 
states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas;  and  from  the  sup¬ 
plementary  code  for  the  New  England  fish  and  shell¬ 
fish  preparing  and  wholesaling  industry  in  the  states 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  he  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 3  Knapp  Can  Labeling  Machines;  Ayars 
Fillers;  2  Ayars  Can  Conveyor  Coolers;  Standard 
Sealing  and  Compression  Unit;  Knapp  Boxer;  Alum¬ 
inum  Kettles;  U.  S.  Bottle  Rinser.  Priced  right  for 
quick  disposal. 

Address  Box  A-1988  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  —  Factories 


Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED— Looking  for  employment  and  investment 
with  live  organization.  Have  had  twenty  years  of  success  as 
a  practical  canner,  broker  and  salesman.  References  as  to 
charater,  ability  and  financial  standing. 

Address  Box  B-1991  care  of  The  Canning  Trade . 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Salesman,  acquainted  with  jobbers, 
chain  stores,  and  brokers  in  Maryland,  New  York  City  and 
New  York  State.  Forty  years  old;  married;  twenty  years  sell¬ 
ing  experience.  Desires  to  connect  with  live  quality  manu¬ 
facturer. 

Address  Box  B-1990  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 3  Corn  Canning  Factories  in  good  corn 
section. 

No.  1— New  Vienna,  Ohio.  Thoroughly  modern, 
60,000  can  per  day  capacity;  unfailing  water  supply; 
2  warehouses;  on  main  line  B.  &  0.  between  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  Chillicothe;  on  State  Route  28. 

No.  2— Centerville,  Ohio.  Thoroughly  modern,  6O,C0O 
can  per  day  capacity;  electric  powered,  good  water; 
2  warehouses;  on  branch  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  ten 
miles  South  of  Dayton;  within  one  mile  of  State 
Route  48. 

No.  3— South  Lebanon,  Ohio.  Smaller  plant,  40,000 
can  per  day  capacity;  good  machinery  and  water 
supply;  one  warehouse;  within  20  miles  of  Cincinnati 
and  30  miles  of  Dayton;  one  half  mile  from  main  line 
of  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

For  further  information  address 

Maple  &  Maple,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  and/or  Production  Manager. 
Experiencedin  jellies,  preserves  (vacuum-pan),  spaghetti,  soups, 
tomato  products  and  similar  foods.  Eastern  urban  location 
desired. 

Address  Box  B-1992  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Meat  packing  Superintendent  with  successful  sales 
experience.  Capable  of  developing  meat  specialties  and  market¬ 
ing  same.  Central  West  location.  Give  full  particulars  and 
salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1993  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1934  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 


Mortal  Labeling  Machine 

Manufactured  by 

Morral  Brothers 
;  THE  mori/al*^corn 

M  I  HUSK^R— Either  Single 

'THE  MORRAL  CORN 
CUTl^R— For  Cream 

1  I*.  THE  MORRAL  COM- 
BINATION  CORN 
either 
Cream 

_ : _ - _ ^ Write  for  prices  and 

further  information. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5,00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


MEEOUW! 

Mrs.  Bragg:  I’ve  just  come  back  from  the  beauty- 
parlor. 

Mrs.  Gnasty :  Too  bad  you  weren’t  waited  on. 
PRECOCIOUS 

“How  old  are  you,  sonny?”  asked  the  inquisitive  old 
man  of  the  little  boy  on  the  beach. 

“Six,”  came  the  brisk  reply. 

“Six,”  echoed  the  old  man,  “and  yet  you  are  not  as 
tall  as  my  umbrella.” 

The  boy  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height.  “How 
old  is  your  umbrella?”  he  asked. 

THE  FIXER 

Patient — Doctor,  I  feel  like  killing  myself.  What 
shall  I  do? 

Doctor — Just  leave  it  to  me. 

WANTED  TO  BE  SURE 

Mrs.  Jello:  Doctor,  is  there  no  hope  for  my  hus¬ 
band? 

Dr.  Killum:  No,  I  don’t  think  your  husband  will 
recover,  but  to  make  sure  I’ll  call  in  another  physician. 

HOW  TO  TORTURE  YOUR  HUSBAND 

He:  “One  night  when  you  were  away  I  heard  a 
burglar.  You  should  have  seen  me  going  downstairs 
three  steps  at  a  time.” 

Wife:  “Where  was  he — on  the  roof?” 

THAT’S  HIGH  GEAR 

Traffic  Cop:  “Now,  Miss,  what  gear  were  you  in 
at  the  time  of  the  accident?” 

Demure  Miss:  “Oh,  I  had  on  a  black  beret,  tan 
shoes,  and  a  tweed  sports  dress.” 

REWARD  OF  THRIFT 

A  father  said,  “Now,  son,  start  saving  the  pennies 
and  put  them  in  this  yellow  box,  and  when  you  get  five 
pennies  give  them  to  me  and  I’ll  give  you  a  nickel  and 
you  can  put  that  in  this  blue  box ;  then,  when  you  get 
five  nickels  give  them  to  me  and  I’ll  give  you  a  quarter 
and  you  can  put  it  in  this  red  box.” 

Seventeen  years  later  the  boy  discovered  that  the 
red  box  was  the  gas  meter. 

JUST  RIGHT 

Customer :  “I  see  this  medicine  is  good  for  man  or 
beast.” 

Druggist:  “Yes.” 

Customer:  “Gimme  a  bottle;  I  believe  this  is  the 
right  combination  to  help  my  husband.” 


Sale  of  Cannery 


The  entire  plant  of  an  up-to-date  can¬ 
nery  located  at  Cavetown,  Washington 
County,  Maryland,  will  be  sold  under 
an  order  of  Court,  in  front  of  the  Court 
House,  Hagerstown,  Md.  on  Tuesday, 
December  4th,  1 934,  between  the  hours 
of  1  and  3  P.  M. 

If  interested,  write  one  of  the  under¬ 
signed  for  copy  of  legal  advertisement 
with  description  of  plant  and  terms  of 
sale. 

Walter  V.  Spessard,  Smithsburg,  Md. 

Elias  B.  Hartle,  2nd  Nat’l.  Bank  Bldg., 
Hagerstown,  Md. 


MODER^N 


GANSE 


GAMSELITHDCRAPHINB  CD. 


Herman  Eamse ,  Pres+. 
4-l9-4hZI  E.Lomdard  St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Phones — Plaza 
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QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Ganmd  and  Gunners^  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  i).  S.  A. 


THE  1934  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

A  Hat  ot  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Cannera  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  25 th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association, 


1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


THE  NATIONAL  COLOR  PRINTING  COMPANY,  INC. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND  ^ 


No  vember  26, 193U 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  So  Quiet  Most  Say  There  Is  None — Confidence  Com¬ 
plete — Holders  Able  to  Hold — Codes  Will  Not  Only  Continue 
But  Crow  More  Rigid  in  Self- imposition 

O  MARKET — This  week’s  review  of  the  canned 
foods  market  might  well  be  quickly  stated  and 
ended :  demand  is  very  light,  prices  hold  firm, 
and  everyone  has,  and  shows,  complete  confidence. 
Those  who  are  holding  goods  are  able  to  do  so,  and 
they  understand  that  the  present  quiet  is  just  the  nor¬ 
mal  in  canned  foods  at  this  season.  “They’ll  be  back, 
and  that  pretty  soon,  and  they’ll  pay  the  prices  asked,” 
and  even  the  pessimistic  agree  with  this.  But  it  is 
noticeable  that  even  the  oldest  operators  in  the  market 
are  showing  a  tendency  to  be  snappy  when  asked  about 
market  conditions.  Buying  had  gone  along  at  such  a 
fast  pace  for  many  months  that  now  to  be  quiet  does 
not  seem  natural,  and  in  any  event  not  pleasant,  and 
so  they  snap  the  answer.  But  even  they  realize  that 
it  will  be  back  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  if  not 
before.  And  all  can  afford  to  wait  for  that,  while 
their  good  buyers  are  disposing  of  the  goods  they 
bought  before. 

So  we  have  no  changes  to  make  in  price  quotations 
this  week,  even  tomatoes  having  gotten  over  their 
softness.  Corn,  peas  and  the  staples  are  meeting  a 
small  but  steady  demand;  and  it  is  particularly  reas¬ 
suring  to  note  that  wholesale  trade,  and  retail  distri¬ 
bution,  have  increased  materially.  Let  no  canner  get 
the  idea  that  because  there  is  no  present  call  for  his 
stocks  today  that  consumer  buying  has  ceased.  Far 
from  it,  for  it  is  going  on  steadily  and  in  increasing 
volume. 

So  we  can  leave  the  market  in  its  happy  condition. 
If  you  must  have  prices  the  market  page  will  furnish 
them,  and  if  you  must  have  some  detailed  information 
on  the  products  you  are  particularly  interested  in,  you 
will  find  some  in  the  many  good  market  reports  from 
other  sections  in  this  issue. 

APOLOGIES — We  may  owe  our  readers  an  apology 
for  the  amount  of  space  we  are  taking  in  this  issue  to 
report  the  big  Wisconsin  meeting.  It  just  about 
crowds  out  everything  else.  But  we  have  deemed  it 
better  to  give  you  the  whole  story  at  the  one  time, 


rather  than  continue  it  to  next  week — and  you  will 
find  every  bit  of  it  interesting  and  important,  even  to 
canners  of  other  products  than  peas,  and  in  other 
States  than  Wisconsin.  You  will  like  it,  we  feel  sure. 

And  then  there  is  another  matter,  foreign  to  this 
column,  but  which  will  prove  interesting,  and  impor¬ 
tant.  There  seems  to  be  some  idea  that  the  Codes  will 
go  out  of  force.  We  don’t  believe  they  ever  will,  and 
that  you  will  never  permit  them  to  die.  Neither  will 
other  lines  of  industry.  Look,  for  instance,  at  what 
the  macaroni  makers  have  just  done,  and  see  if  you 
can  bring  yourself  to  as  high  a  point  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  as  here  shown.  Over  85  per  cent  of  the  macaroni 
manufacturers  throughout  the  country  have  signed  the 
following  agreements  to  assess  themselves  the  follow¬ 
ing  amounts: 

(a)  For  the  violation  of  any  wage  provision,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  wages  which  have  been 
paid  and  the  wages  which  would  have  been  paid  if  the 
member  had  complied  with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Code; 

(b)  For  the  violation  of  any  hour  provision,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  wages  payable'  for  the  overtime  at  the  regular 
rate  payable  under  the  terms  of  the  Code,  to  the  employee 
or  employees  who  worked  overtime; 

(c)  For  the  violation  of  any  labor  provisions  of  the  Code 
other  than  an  hour  or  wage  provision,  one  hundred  dollars 

.  ($100.00); 

(d)  For  the  violation  of  any  provision  of  the  Code  (other 
than  a  labor  provision)  involving  a  transaction  incidental 
to  or  connected  with  a  sale  of  any  product  of  the  industry, 
an  amount  equal  to  twenty  (20)  per  cent  of  the  actual 
selling  price  of  the  product  sold  in  violation  of  any  such 
provision,  or  of  the  price  at  which  the  product  should  have 
been  sold  under  the  Code,  if  determinable,  or  two  cents 
($0.02)  per  pound,  whichever  is  the  highest; 

(e)  For  the  violation  of  any  provision  of  the  Code  (other 
than  a  labor  provision)  not  involving  a  transaction  inci¬ 
dental  to  or  connected  with  a  sale  of  any  product  of  the 
industry,  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00); 

(f)  For  the  non-payment  of  assessments  for  maintaining 
the  Code  Authority  and  its  activities  an  amount  equal  to 

i  one  (1)  per  cent  of  the  assessment  for  each  thirty  (30) 
days  assessment  is  past  due. 

There  is  no  Government  action  in  this ;  this  is  a  self- 
imposed  task  by  a  set  of  manufacturers  who  intend  to 
'put  into  force  the  things  that  will  brighten  up  their 
industry  and  make  it  worth  living  in  again.  Some  day 
the  canners  will  do  practically  if  not  actually  the  same 
thing.  There  is  a  “thought  for  the  week”  that  will 
keep  you  busy  for  a  while.  The  above  was  reported  in 
Food  Field  Reporter  this  week. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Continues  Strong — Label  Question  Before  Grocers — Packers 
Show  Firmness  on  Tomatoes — Corn  Firm — Grapefruit  Un¬ 
changed — Salmon  Firm — Some  Movement  in  Sardines — Fruits 

Bullish 

New  York,  November  22,  1934. 

HE  SITUATION — Continued  strength  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  line  of  canned  foods  has  featured  the  market 
during  the  past  week,  with  little  real  change  in 
fundamental  market  conditions.  The  trade  is  well 
stocked  on  its  current  and  nearby  requirements,  and 
little  incentive  is  seen  for  additional  buying  of  canned 
foods  for  factory  shipment  at  this  time. 

THE  OUTLOOK — ^With  the  holiday  season  at  hand, 
staple  canned  foods  are  being  pushed  into  the  back¬ 
ground  for  more  seasonable  lines,  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  canned  fruit,  jobbers  are  not  getting  behind 
their  canned  foods  lines  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
Current  indications  do  not  favor  any  real  revival  in 
buying  for  shipment,  insofar  as  the  New  York  trade 
is  concerned,  until  well  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 

ANOTHER  KNOCK — Canners  and  jobbers  got  an¬ 
other  knock  on  their  position  with  respect  to  canned 
foods  labeling  in  an  address  by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Rumsey, 
chairman  of  the  Consumers’  Advisory  Board,  read  to 
the  AGMA  convention  this  week.  “The  canning  in¬ 
dustry,”  Mrs.  Rumsey  said,  “wants  to  place  what  it 
calls  ‘descriptive  terms’  on  labels.  We  are  urging  them 
to  describe  the  quality  grades  of  the  contents  on 
roughly  the  same  basis  on  which  they  are  traded  in 
commercial  channels.  Let  us  examine  one  phase  of  the 
problem  briefly.  I  submit  to  you  two  folders  of  can¬ 
ning  labels  for  cream  style  canned  corn.  The  thick  one 
represents  the  144  different  labels  which  would  be 
necessary  under  the  industry  labeling  committee’s 
own  plan  to  cover  all  the  possible  variations  of  ‘de¬ 
scriptive  terms.’  However,  we  wish  to  submit  to  any 
jobbers  and  retailers  here  today  the  question  whether 
you  want  to  stock,  keep  track  of,  and  handle  144  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  cream  style  canned  corn,  or  the  1,872 
differently  labeled  cans  which  the  labeling  committee’s 
plan  would  require  for  all  of  the  styles  of  canned  corn 
packed?  I  have  another  folder  here,  representing  the 
suggestions  put  forward  by  us.  There  are  just  three 
labels,  ‘Grade  A,’  ‘Grade  B,’  and  ‘Grade  C.’  That  is  all 
the  canners  need  stock — all  that  the  consumer  need 
know  in  summary  of  the  product’s  quality.”  After 
which  fair  and  unbiased  presentation  of  this  contro¬ 
versy  by  the  Consumers’  Advisory  Board,  let  us  pro¬ 
ceed  to  more  serious  matters,  such  as  the  state  of  the 
market  for  example. 

TOMATOES — ^The  market  has  gone  through  the 
week  unchanged  in  both  price  and  condition.  Buyers 
here  are  not  interested  in  further  offerings  for  ship¬ 
ment,  either  from  California  or  from  Southern  can¬ 
neries,  but  are  nevertheless  following  the  market 
closely.  Packers  show  no  disposition  to  force  sales  at 


the  expense  of  prices,  which  is  wise  under  current 
conditions. 

CORN — ^The  market  for  canned  corn  (not  the  1,872 
different  kinds  cited  by  the  Consumers’  Advisory 
Board,  but  the  standard,  extra  standard,  and  fancy 
grades  which  the  trade  knows,)  has  likewise  been 
without  change  during  the  week  under  review.  Stand¬ 
ard  crushed  for  prompt  shipment  is  still  quoted  at  $1 
and  upward,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  with  bottom  on  real 
fancy  corn  $1.25.  Little  demand  is  reported. 

PEAS — This  third  member  of  the  big  three  in  the 
canned  vegetable  line  has  not  deviated  from  the  quiet 
course  pursued  by  the  others.  An  almost  total  lack 
of  buying  demand  is  reported  locally.  Canners,  how¬ 
ever,  with  stocks  generally  light  and  assortments  badly 
broken,  are  quoting  the  market  firm  at  previous  levels. 

GRAPEFRUIT — With  the  canning  season  getting 
under  way  in  Florida,  packers  continue  to  offer  new 
pack  fancy  2s  at  95  cents  to  $1.05  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries  or  Tampa.  Buyers  took  on  fairly  large  stocks 
of  futures  some  weeks  ago,  when  price  cutting  was  the 
fashion,  and  little  new  business  is  developing. 

SALMON — Coast  reports  note  a  continued  firm  mar¬ 
ket  for  salmon.  Distributors  are  in  most  instances 
carrying  ample  stocks  for  their  prompt  and  nearby  re¬ 
quirements,  and  with  demand  for  this  line  at  probably 
the  low  ebb  for  the  season,  little  interest  is  shown  in 
offerings  for  shipment. 

SARDINES — A  moderate  buying  movement  has 
been  reported  during  the  past  few  weeks,  distributors 
rounding  out  their  assortments  on  both  domestic  and 
imported  packs.  Of  general  interest  to  the  trade  is 
the  new  pack  now  coming  in  from  Norway,  mostly  put 
up  in  aluminum  cans,  a  new  development  sponsored  by 
Norwegian  canners  after  years  of  experimental  work. 

SPINACH — Buyers  who  did  not  cover  their  full  re¬ 
quirements  out  of  the  1934  southern  pack  have  been 
buying  in  a  limited  way  for  factory  shipment  during 
the  week.  Current  going  prices  are  90  cents  for  2s, 
$1.20  for  21/28,  and  $4.00  for  10s,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 
California  spinach  is  quiet  and  unchanged. 

PEACHES — Jobbers  are  expected  back  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  California  cling  peaches  shortly,  for  stocks  for 
shipment  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  but  thus  far  their 
expectations  of  a  break  in  the  market,  based  on  the  idea 
that  smaller  canners  would  endeavor  to  liquidate  carry¬ 
over  stocks  before  December  31,  have  failed  to  ma¬ 
terialize.  The  price  basis  at  Coast  canneries  is  firm, 
and  most  packers  are  in  exceptionally  favorable  finan¬ 
cial  position  as  a  result  of  the  good  prices  received  for 
their  pack  this  year  and  carry-over  stocks  from  1933. 

PINEAPPLE — Hawaiian  canners  are  still  offering  at 
former  price  levels,  and  a  continued  heavy  movement 
eastward  is  reported  via  the  intercoastal  steamship 
lines.  It  is  evident  that  distributors  are  stocking  pine¬ 
apple  in  unusually  large  volume,  in  anticipation  both  of 
a  better  sale  for  this  product  at  present  prices,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  canned  fruits,  and  of  a  price  ad¬ 
vance  f.  o.  b.  Coast  as  well  before  the  1935  pack  reaches 
the  market. 
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NORTHWESTERN  FRUITS— The  situation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  carry-over  canned  fruits  in  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  is  exceptionally  bullish  this  year,  particularly 
on  the  higher  grades.  Buyers  have  been  sounding  out 
Northwestern  canners,  but  have  met  with  little  favor¬ 
able  response  in  the  shape  of  price  concessions. 

*  * 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Quiet  and  Healthy — Fruits  Bought  For  Pool-Cars — 
Carrots  Hold  Attention — Small  Fruits  Cleaned  Up,  Unobtain¬ 
able  in  Most  Instances — Pea  Business  Not  Expected  Now — 

Corn  Inactive — Tomato  Eyes  on  Indianapolis  Meeting — 
Chicago  Invites. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  November  22,  1934. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS— The  canned  food 
market  here  continues  quiet.  Distributors  seem 
fairly  well  fixed  as  applied  to  their  spot  needs 
and  there  is  little  inclination  to  anticipate  forward 
wants.  The  entire  market  is  in  a  healthy  condition 
and  along  this  line  of  thought  it  might  be  well  to  con¬ 
sider  that  there  are  many  people  who  are  so  com¬ 
pletely  orthodox  in  their  viewpoint  that  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  think  clearly  when  faced  with  something  to 
which  their  traditional  methods  do  not  fit  in.  They 
base  their  procedure  on  past  experiences  and  forget 
that  changing  conditions  call  for  changing  formulae 
and  that  what  was  efficacious  years  ago  has  lost  most 
of  its  value  today.  In  other  words,  these  people  are 
manacled  to  an  ultra-conservatism  which  prohibits  ex¬ 
periment  and,  in  doing  so,  prohibits  progress.  With¬ 
out  experiment,  the  canning  industry  would  never  have 
benefitted  from  the  discoveries  of  research.  Without 
experiment  the  canning  industry  today  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  in  the  excellent  position  and  condition 
that  it  is. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  only  business  passing 
on  California  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  etc.,  are  those 
small  orders  that  buyers  place  at  the  insistence  of  brok¬ 
ers  who  are  trying  to  make  up  pool  cars.  Such  orders 
are  only  to  complete  a  broken  line  here  and  there.  The 
trade  in  general  were  surprised  at  the  report  that  came 
out  recently  in  regard  to  the  pear  pack  in  California. 
It  was  larger  than  figured  on. 

CARROTS — This  is  a  seasonable  item  but  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  on  it  has  been  limited  all  fall.  We, 
of  course,  refer  to  No.  2  tin  Fancy  Diced  Carrots. 
Wisconsin  canners  usually  have  the  edge  but  this  sea¬ 
son  their  prices  seem  to  range  higher  than  New  York 
State.  From  the  latter  section  a  No.  2  Fancy  Diced 
can  be  secured  at  62i/^c  to  65c  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

BERRIES — Items  like  blueberries,  red  raspberries, 
strawberries,  blackberries,  etc.,  are  so  completely 
cleaned  up  as  applied  to  first-hands  as  to  make  trading 
exceedingly  narrow.  Strawberries  are  unobtainable 
at  any  price.  One  can  say  practically  the  same  on  the 
syrup  blueberries.  Some  business  on  No.  10  tin  black- 
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berries  has  been  recorded  lately  at  $3.75  to  $4.00 
f.  0.  b.  coast. 

PEAS — Since  the  big  “doings”  at  Milwaukee,  the 
market  has  been  listless.  After  all,  it’s  a  natural  and 
normal  state  of  affairs  for  usually  little  or  no  pea  busi¬ 
ness  is  recorded  during  a  November  and  December. 
$1.15  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery  is  about  the  lowest 
priced  pea  available  these  days. 

CORN — Steadiness  prevails.  While  orders  are  not 
as  plentiful  as  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  limited  demand  helps 
to  keep  things  amoving.  The  market  still  rules  basis 
$1.00  to  $1.05  for  No.  2  tin  Wisconsin  and  Ohio. 
Maine  has  been  offering  some  No.  2  tin  Extra  Standard 
Golden  Bantam  as  well  as  No.  2  tin  Extra  Standard 
Crosby  in  Chicago  lately  at  around  $1.05  to  $1.10  ship¬ 
ping  point  but  little  or  no  business  has  resulted. 

TOMATOES — Reports  have  it  that  a  very  large 
meeting  will  prevail  in  Indianapolis  today  and  Friday. 
The  Indiana  Canners  Association  will  hold  forth  at  the 
Claypoole  Hotel.  Quite  a  number  of  Chicago  brokers 
will  be  in  attendance.  Those  Fall  meetings  of  the 
Hoosiers  are  always  interesting  affairs.  Everyone  will 
be  glad  too  to  go  back  to  the  Claypoole  Hotel.  Next 
week  hope  to  give  you  some  of  the  “high-lights”  of  the 
meeting. 

The  market  continues  on  its  even  course.  Those 
canners  who  have  a  small  unsold  surplus  have  decided 
to  carry  it  over  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  and 
even  slight  offers  under  the  present  going  levels  do 
not  fall  on  willing  ears. 

CHICAGO — Many  of  your  readers  will  be  coming  to 
this  Grand  Central  market  in  January,  and  it  might  be 
a  good  idea  to  remind  them  that  Chicago  is  the  hub  of 
the  country’s  finest  automobile  highways ;  38  railroads 
with  1,980  passenger  trains  arriving  and  departing 
daily — 1  every  44  seconds ;  30  motor  bus  lines  reaching 
all  sections  of  the  United  States ;  5  great  aviation  sys¬ 
tems  operating  daily  18  routes  extending  more  than 
20,000  miles ;  9  regular  lake  passenger  steamship 
lines;  while  in  the  city  limits  there  are  1,107  miles  of 
surface  railways,  4  great  elevated  railway  systems, 
6  electric  interurban  lines,  and  a  model  motor  bus 
and  taxi  service. 

jt  jfi 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Canning  on  Hit-and-Miss  Basis — Fine  Quality — Oyster 
Canning  Opens  on  December  1st — ^With  Colder  Weather  All 
Business  Will  Improve 
Mobile,  Ala.,  November  22,  1934 
HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  still 
moving  in  low  gear.  Some  days  it  is  very  good, 
others  not  so  good,  and  still  others  none  at  all. 
Therefore  it  is  a  miss  and  hit  proposition  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  season  with  more  missing  than  hitting. 

The  quality  of  the  shrimp  is  superb,  being  all  that 
could  be  asked  for,  hence  what  the  pack  is  short  in 
quantity,  it  makes  up  in  quality. 
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The  movement  of  canned  shrimp  is  good,  the  buyers 
no  doubt  realizing  that  if  they  expect  to  have  shrimp 
to  sell  after  the  canning  season  is  over  with,  they  will 
have  to  act  right  now  and  lay  away  a  supply  for  future 
distribution. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  shrimp  should 
not  be  one  of  the  best  sellers  of  food  products,  because 
it  is  very  high  in  food  value,  and  after  being  canned 
it  retains  its  vitamins  in  better  shape  than  most  other 
foods. 

For  this  reason  shrimp  should  be  more  generally 
eaten  and  especially  by  those  that  are  undernourished, 
because  they  don’t  have  to  consume  as  great  quantity 
of  shrimp  as  other  foods  in  order  to  get  results. 

In  other  words,  when  a  person  eats  a  shrimp,  he  has 
the  assurance  of  getting  all  the  food  value  that  could 
possibly  be  crammed  into  that  morsel  and  be  palatable. 
It  is  a  food  that  will  “stick  to  your  ribs”  and  build  you 
up  physically.  Not  many  people  know  this,  then  why 
not  tell  them  through  the  medium  of  advertising, 
etc? 

The  price  of  canned  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
small,  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.20 
per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  oyster  canning  season  is  scheduled 
to  start  on  December  1  in  this  section,  and  from  pres¬ 
ent  indications  it  will  start  on  time,  because  the  oys¬ 
ters  are  showing  up  in  good  shape  and  it  looks  like 
we’re  going  to  get  cooler  weather  right  along.  Let 
us  hope  weather  conditions  will  be  favorable  when  the 
season  opens,  as  the  supply  of  cove  oysters  is  pretty 
low  and  the  stock  needs  to  be  replenished. 

The  cold  wave  of  last  week  was  short  lived  and  we 
are  back  to  temperatures  of  58  to  73  degrees  during 
the  day,  which  is  not  so  good  for  the  sale  of  fresh  oys¬ 
ters,  as  the  bivalves  require  a  temperature  ranging 
from  35  to  55  for  them  to  move  in  high  gear.  On  the 
other  hand,  too  cold  weather,  or  freezing,  is  bad  for 
the  oyster  business,  because  it  stops  production,  so 
the  life  of  the  oyster  producer  is  not  by  any  means  a 
bed  of  roses. 

It  is  raining  in  this  locality  today,  which  may  be  the 
forerunner  of  another  cold  wave,  and  it  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  oyster  dealers,  because  the  warm  spell 
has  put  a  damper  on  the  sale  of  oysters  and  it  has  been 
a  slack  season  all  along  with  the  Indian  Summer 
weather  that  has  prevailed. 

The  oyster  canning  season  this  year  is  going  to  open 
under  ideal  conditions,  as  the  market  is  practically 
bare  of  spots  and  a  good  volume  of  futures  is  already 
booked. 

The  sea  food  canneries  are  overhauling  their  oyster 
canning  equipment  and  are  getting  everything  in  read¬ 
iness  for  when  the  oyster  canning  operations  start. 

The  price  of  new  pack  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen 
for  5  ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  10  ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Rains  End  Tomatoes  But  Help  Farming  Problems — Bargain- 
Hunters’  Troubles — Cherries  in  Strong  Position — Utah  Has  a 
Happy  Season — Specialty  Packing  Gaining — Sardines  Steadily 
Improve  in  Quality. 

San  Francisco,  November  22,  1934. 

Rains — California  has  been  visited  by  another  rain 
during  the  week,  bringing  the  precipitation  in 
many  places  up  to  normal  and  making  possible 
the  commencement  of  farming  operations.  The  latest 
storm,  which  was  quite  heavy  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  region,  has  probably  put  an  end  to  the  harvesting 
of  tomatoes  for  canning,  although  packing  operations 
will  doubtless  continue  for  a  few  days  on  stocks  on 
hand.  The  storm  may  be  said  to  have  caused  no  dam¬ 
age  to  crops,  but  to  have  been  of  inestimable  value. 

BARGAIN-HUNTERS’  TROUBLES— Buyers  in¬ 
tent  on  picking  out  the  weak  places  in  price  lists  have 
not  had  much  success  of  late,  with  so  many  items  en¬ 
tirely  sold  up  in  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  word 
is  commencing  to  make  the  rounds  to  the  effect  that 
pears  are  to  be  picked  up  here  and  there  at  5  cents  a 
dozen  less  than  the  regular  published  lists.  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  pack,  both  in  California  and  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  proved  a  little  larger  than  was  ex¬ 
pected,  but  early  sales  were  heavy  and  canners  are 
confident  of  their  ability  to  move  the  unsold  surplus 
at  present  prices.  The  small  concessions  being  made 
by  a  few  are  not  regarded  as  being  a  break  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  by  any  means.  Quite  recently,  figures  were  brought 
out  showing  the  stocks  of  unsold  pears  in  California, 
this  being  placed  at  1,366,613  cases,  as  of  October  1. 
The  Northwest  Canners  Association  has  since  brought 
out  figures  showing  unsold  holdings  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  as  of  October  10,  these  being  placed  at 
858,007  cases.  In  both  instances  the  holdings  have 
been  refigured  to  the  basis  of  the  No.  2V^  size  to  make 
the  proper  comparison. 

CHERRIES — Cherries  are  in  a  rather  enviable  po¬ 
sition,  from  the  statistical  standpoint,  unsold  holdings 
being  well  below  150,000  cases  in  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington.  On  October  1,  unsold  holdings  in 
California  were  reported  by  the  Canners  League  to  be 
but  73,108  cases,  while  those  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
on  October  10  were  but  74,633  cases.  This  total  of 
147,741  cases  unsold  compares  with  169,054  cases  un¬ 
sold  in  California  alone  on  October  1,  1933. 

STOCKS — Surveys  indicate  that  despite  the  very 
heavy  purchases  of  canned  foods,  and  the  large  packs 
of  some  lines,  distributors  have  about  the  same 
amounts  on  hand  as  a  year  ago.  Canners  have  much 
less,  leading  to  the  inevitable  deduction  that  consumers 
have  stocked  up  more  freely.  It  is  much  better  to 
have  the  goods  on  the  shelves  of  consumers  than  on  the 
floors  of  canners’  warehouses. 
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UTAH  OPERATIONS — California  packers  having 
interests  in  Utah  comment  on  the  fact  that  the  tomato 
pack  proved  larger  there  than  was  expected,  the  effects 
of  the  drought  not  having  been  as  severe  as  seemed 
likely.  The  output  is  estimated  at  about  70  per  cent 
of  normal.  Canners  paid  $12  a  ton  for  No.  1  tomatoes, 
an  advance  over  the  figures  of  last  year.  The  pack  of 
peaches  in  that  State  was  also  larger  than  expected 
and  was  the  largest  in  years.  Quite  a 'few  Elbertas,  a 
choice  freestone,  were  canned  instead  of  being  shipped 
to  the  fresh  fruit  markets. 

SPECIALTIES — Fruit  cocktail  is  steadily  gaining 
in  sales  on  fruits  for  salad,  but  does  not  seem  to  be 
making  this  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  It  is 
offered  in  five  sizes,  but  there  seems  an  increased  call 
of  late  for  the  No.  1  and  the  8  oz.  sizes.  Prices  on 
both  lines  have  been  advanced  sharply  since  the  frui^ 
packing  season,  owing  to  the  marked  increases  in  price 
on  some  of  the  fruits  that  enter  into  their  manufacture. 
The  fact  that  fruit  cocktail  is  priced  lower,  size  for 
size,  than  fruits-for-salad  helps  in  getting  attention. 

SARDINES — Every  season  seems  to  bring  about  an 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  California  canned  sar¬ 
dines,  with  canners  catering  more  and  more  to  domes¬ 
tic  tastes.  In  the  past,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
pack  was  exported  and  efforts  seemed  to  be  concen¬ 
trated  on  being  able  to  offer  the  most  fish  for  the  least 
money.  Firms  specializing  on  the  domestic  market 
have  greatly  improved  packing  technique  and  some 
of  the  fish  now  offered  bears  but  little  resemblance  to 
the  old  product.  Standards  are  now  being  established 
and  this  step  should  go  a  long  ways  toward  improving 
the  pack  as  a  whole.  Some  canners  are  putting  out 
boneless  and  skinless  sardines  and  are  finding  an  im¬ 
proved  domestic  demand,  despite  the  necessary  in¬ 
crease  in  price. 


With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

(Continued  ftotn  page  lo) 


Advancing  the  dates  of  the  brokers’  convention  was 
decided  upon  in  response  to  the  general  recognition 
that  most  brokers  go  to  the  annual  convention  in  order 
to  hold  important  conferences  with  their  principals 
among  the  canners,  who  meet  at  the  same  time.  Under 
the  revised  convention  program,  the  brokers  will  now 
have  at  their  disposal  the  entire  week  during  which 
the  canners  are  in  convention,  and  will  have  ample 
opportunity  not  only  to  contact  their  principals  but  to 
attend  various  of  the  canners’  meetings  as  well. 

There  have  been  no  further  developments  of  gen¬ 
eral  importance  in  the  brokerage  situation  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  As  the  situation  stands  at  present,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  brokerage  directly  or  indirectly  to  trade  buy¬ 
ers  seems  to  be  under  the  ban,  but  buyers  operating, 
or  affiliated  with,  brokerage  subsidiaries  have  not  yet 
given  up  the  battle. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  several  brokerage  co¬ 
operatives  made  up  of  wholesale  grocers  are  in  the 
making,  with  definite  announcement  of  the  entry  of 
these  new  agencies  in  the  field  being  withheld  until 
Washington  officials  take  further  steps  to  clarify  the 
situation  with  respect  to  brokerage  payments.  If  the 
solution  is  left  to  Armin  Riley,  Administrator  of  the 
food  section  of  NRA,  the  brokers  have  no  further  cause 
for  concern,  in  view  of  Mr.  Riley’s  well-known  views  on 
the  subject,  but  it  is  expected  that  final  action  may 
come  from  a  higher  source  in  the  Administration, 
which  may  complicate  the  situation  further. 


HERE’S  ONE  LABEL  MAN’S  ANSWER 


US.STAMPARDS  FOR  GRADES 
Of  canned  tomatoes 

(APPROVCO  .iANUARV  l*>  1939  ) 

as. GRADE  A  Chancy) 

THIS  GAAOE  OCTOMATOES  ARE$Et.ECT 
TOMATOES  WHICH  ARE  WHOLE  OR 
ALMOST  WHOLE.  ARE  OP  ONIPORMILT 
GOOD  RE 0  eOlOR,  ARE  PRACTlCALiV  FREE 

FROM  Pieces  of  skin,  cores,  blemishes 
AND  other  defects. possess  A  TYPICAL 

nAVOR  OF  HATURAU-YRIACNEO  TOMATOES, 

U&OftAOE  S  <iK1RA STRNOARO)  J 

THIS  GRADE  OF  TOMATOES  ARE  TOM  ATOtS 
WHICmMRE  WHOLE  ORIN  LAROE  PtCC&A  ' 
Red  AND  PRACTtCAUY  FREE  FROM 

umoercoloreo  particles, Pieces  of 
KkiM.  CORES.  Blemishes  amo  other 
DEFECTS.  POSSESS  A  OCStRABLE  FLAVO# 
U.B.OIUOG  C  CVTaroabo  ) 

THIS  oraoe  of  tomatoes  consists  of 
FAiftLV  large  PISCES.  AR|  RtASONASLV  FRR 
.  FROM  UNOSRCOLCREO  PARTiCLIS  AMO  FROM 
[PIECES  OP  SKIN.' CORES. BLEMISHES  AND 
^CRoeFECI\P0SSE5S  A  FAIRLYOOOC  RWOR 


CONTENTS 


ATOF-S  IN 


★TOMATOES ★ 


NATIONALCOLOR  PRINTING  CO.inc 


P  A  I  O  o  P .  M  D 


The  tomatoes,  of  course,  are  red  with  green  leaves.  The  bottom  pannel  is  dark  blue.  The  grades  are  in 
red,  the  description  in  dark  blue.  An  attractive  label. 

LET’S  HAVE  YOUR  DISCUSSION. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fieures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  *‘N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2 . . 

Peeled,  No.  2'/> . 

Large,  No.  2^ . . 

Peeled.  No.  2‘/j . 

Medium,  No.  2  Vi: .  2.60 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2,  round  cans  1.90 

Medium.  No.  2 . 

Large.  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Manunoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  ........ 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . .  ........ 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 


N.Y. 

t2.46 

t2!46 

t2.’00 


BAKED  BEANSt 


16  . . 47  Vi . 

No.  2%  . 90  - 

No.  10  .  3.25  . 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .70  t.72Vi 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.36  t3.60 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 86  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  . . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . .  .70  t.70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  8.60  t3.60 


LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . . . . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . . 


1.45  tl.36 

7.00  . 

1.20  tl.lO 


.86  . 

4.26  . . 

.80  t.V5 
4.00  . 


BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2%. 
Whole.  No.  10. 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  2% . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 


1.40  tl.30 

1.00  . 

1.16  . 

3.60  . 

.80  . 

1.00  _ 

3.25  _ 


CARROTSt 


Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  ........ 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . .  8.76  - 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  ....... 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 


CORNt 


Golden  Bar  tarn.  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2..„..................  ......_ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10.... . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2........................  1.36  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.26  ........ 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.16  ....... 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No,  2 .  1.06  ........ 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  tl.OO 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall.... . 60 

No.  2%  . 76  . 

No.  10  .  2.90  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES^ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  . 8.76  «««« 

Fancy,  No.  2..„ . .80  «..™ 

No.  10  . 4.26  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESt 


Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  'lit  . , . . 

PEASt  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 


No.  1  Elarly  June,  48 . 75  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.35  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.20  tl.l6 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.10  tl.06 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  6.25  . 

PUMPKINt 

Standard,  No.  2  Vi . 75  . 

No.  3  . . .86  . 

No,  10  .  2.76  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT8 

Standard,  No.  2 . . .  ......~ 

No.  2Vi  .  1.00  tl-16 

No.  8  _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ 

No.  10  .  3.06  t3.76 

SPINACHt 


Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  2  Vi  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2Vi . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


.90 

1.16 


4.00 


tl.l6 

t’sTfe 


tl.l6 

t3.76 


SUCCOTASHt 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 


No.  2  .  1.06 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .6.6  . 

No.  2>/.  . 85  t.9() 

No.  3  . 96  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.00  t3.00 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 67Vi . 

No.  2  . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 86  . 

No.  3  .  1.30  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.25  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.16  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 62Vi  t.50 

F.  O.  B.  County . 60  . 

No.  2  . 80  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 77Vi  t.77Vi 

No.  2t.i  .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.07Vi . 

No.  3  .  1.20  tl.l7Vi 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.16  . 

No.  10  . 8.86  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.76  *3.76 


TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 55  . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.00  . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 

No.  10  .  *3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . 76  . 

No.  2Vi  .  1.06  . 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.90  3.60 

Pa.,  No.  8 . . . . . . . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.00  .... _ 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice.  No.  2Vi .  2.60  *2.60 

Fancy,  No.  2  Vi .  ........ 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  water . 6.26  ........ 

No.  2,  Preserved................. — ........  ....... 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  6.76  *6.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserv^,  No.  2 .  ...... 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.26  _ 

California  Standard,  2Vi .  *2.10 

Choice,  No.  2  Vi .  *2.30 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi .  *2.45 

GOOSEBERRIES* 


Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . 

No.  1  Juice.... . 

No.  2  Juice.................... 

No.  6  Juice _ ............. 


CANNED  FRUITS— ConUnned 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEARS* 


Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

California  Bartlctts,  Standard  2Vi..  1.76  *1.76 

Fancy  .  *2.20 

Choice  .  2.00  *1.96 

Standard,  No.  10 . .  .  *6.76 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard.  No.  2'/i,  Y.  C.  1.86  *1.65 

Choice,  No.  2Vi,  Y.  C .  2.10  *1.76 

Fancy,  No.  2V!,  Y.  C .  *1.96 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  *4.26 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2  Vi .  2.26  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2Vi .  *1.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  *1.50 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  +1.45 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . . . 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 .  7.00  *6.26 


Ea.stern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Waiter,  No.  2 . .  . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  ..„ 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . .  — .  ,, 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi .  2.40  *2.60 

No.  lOs  .  9.00  *8.60 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . . . 

LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  6.26 

Vi-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  3.26 

V4-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 


OYSTERS* 


Standard,  4  oz . 

6  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . . . 

Selects,  6  oz. . . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall  No.  1, 

Flat.  No.  Vi . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Plat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Chums,  Tall . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


1.00  . 

1.10  *1.10 

1.86  . 

2.10  *2.20 


1.67Vi*1.70 

.  *2.36 

1.42Vi . 

1.66  . 

1.17Vi . 

1.07Vi*1.00 


2.92  Vi . 

1.86  . 

1.00  *.95 

1.22  Vi .'. 


SHRIMPS 

Dry.  No.  1 . . .  1.10  *1.16 

Wet.  No.  1.  Large .  1.10  *1.20 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 

Vi  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.76 

Vi  Oil,  keys .  2.90  *3.20 

Vi  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.60 

Vi  Oil.  Carton .  3.26  *3.46 

Vi  Mustard,  keyless .  2.60  *3.20 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.36  . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s .  1.60  . 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White.  Vis  _ _  7.80  _ 

White,  Is  .  13.66  . 

Blue  Fin,  Vis .  4.85  ........ 

Blue  Fin,  U........_......__~. — ....-„  _ 


Striped,  Vis  . 6.00 

Striped,  Is  . 8.86  ....... 

Yellow,  Vis,  Fancy .  4.66  . 

Yellows,  Vis,  Fancy......... .  7.80  .... _ 

Yellow,  Is  _ 18.66  ...... 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Parintt  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

Baskets,  Picking. 

BEAN  SNIPPER.  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbiirg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Cbapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 


BOXES.  Lug,  Field.  Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Fails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Fails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  ond  Markers. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  (3o.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  .1. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fmll 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

COOKEIRS,  O>ntinnons,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Oontinuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp,,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  GUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co^.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 
CountershafU.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 


CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 
Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 


CUTTEIRS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps.  Etc.l 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Cap.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Steneo- 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Spragpe-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Bsrlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Cap  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillerb. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 


I 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


riNISHING  MACHINES.  CaUup.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SpraKUe-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 

Bcrlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprairue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Si)rague-Sell.s  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

\.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

^praifue-Sells  Corp.*  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co,,  Salem,  N,  J, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Ilorral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111." 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Mo. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

itosrers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wit. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wit 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayare  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY.  ‘ 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine.  Syrup. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEIDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Coaa 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

'Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY, 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  III. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 


SILKING  MACHINES. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Rubins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Stampers  and  Markers. 

STENCILS.  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Bras* 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Pipe.  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  III. 


SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  III. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Tanks,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


TANKS,  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  111. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Conn 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speeil  Keg 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falis,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Warehousing  and  Financing. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
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CHECK  PEA  VINER  and  BEAN  SNIPPER 
REPAIRS  THIS  FALL 

As  soon  as  the  season  is  over,  check  your  repair  and  replacement 
parts  at  once.  In  this  way  you  can  secure  the  benefit  of  today's 
prices  and  be  prepared  for  next  season.  Send  today  for  the  new 
Price  List  "V  coverins  all  repair  parts  for  Chisholm-Ryder  machines. 

CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  INC.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  y. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc.  CHISHOLM-RYDER  SALES  CORP.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO. 
Baltimore.  Md.  Columbus.  Wis.  Ogden.  Utah 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

WEIRTON.W.VA.  TIN  CANS 

•Rapacity  eoo  million  cams  per  year 

HZ  ?  G  main  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  M D. 


ASK 

MACKE 


How  'bout  a 
slant  on  CAN 
SERVICE  Mr.Macke? 


.  .  .  .  and  you're  addressing  one  of 
the  volume  spots  of  the  Canning 
trade  in  this  locality. 


The  answer  speaks  ACTION !  It  tells 
all  of  the  "extra  measure  service" 
we've  talked  about ....  seasons  in 
and  out! 


After  all,  it's  PROOF  you  want  .  .  .  . 
from  places  where  "CANS  TODAY" 
and  "SERVICE  WANTED"  mean 
just  that! 


Photos  Courtesy 
Macke  Packing  Co. 
Wapakoneta,  O 


•  CANS  ON  TIME 
REDUCE  THE 
WASTE  LINE 
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